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Rough Proofs 


A recent typographical error in 
printers‘ Ink made Time claim Abra- 
ham Lincoln, John Ruskiy and a few 
ether immortals as its subscribers. 
Time's come-back was that if they 
had been contemporaries, the state- 
ment would have been correct. This 
classifies as turning one’s lemons into 
lemonade. 

* * * 

Government reports indicate the 
passing of the one-line food store. In 
other words, the kitchenette house- 
wife demands a delicatessen source of 
supply. 

* * * 

In its advertising celebrating its 
eighty-first birthday, the Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Company paid tribute to 
its founder, but by the time it fin- 
ished describing the food bargains 
with which the celebration had been 
garnished, there was no room to in- 
clude the name of the discoverer of 
Chain-Store Land. Thus another pi- 
oneer is lost to fame. 


*- * * 


A. C. Pearson recommends to the 
department stores that they push lux- 
uries. So successfully has the task 
been performed already that America 
is now known as the one country in 
the world where luxuries are more 
necessary than necessities. 

a * + 


The Federal Radio Commission has 
denied a negro newspaper the privi- 
lege of operating a broadcasting sta- 
tion. The commission probably felt 
that most radio listeners have al- 
ready heard Al Jolson and the Pull- 
man Quartette anyway. 

* + * 


Ivy Lee, the well-known expert on 
public relations, once hailed as the 
world’s greatest press-agent, was 
listed in a recent news-story in ADVER- 
TISING AGE as part of the Bethlehem 
Steel organization. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad is permitted to enter an ex- 
ception. 

* * * 

A letter-expert told a convention 
in Boston recently that there's a dif- 
ference between being humorous and 
facetious. Of course; the trouble is 
that the chap who is trying to be hu- 
morous, and succeeds merely in be- 
ing facetious, can’t always tell the 
difference. Witness this paragraph. 

* * * 

The American Safety Razor Cor- 
poration has opened a “shaving sa- 
lon” on the board-walk at Atlantic 
City. Although it has provided a 
good-looking young woman who will 
furnish the “makings,” it seems to 
have omitted the essential part of 
the morning-shave landscape, a bath- 
room. 

* * * 


A recent survey of newspaper read- 
ing habits in Madison, Wis., revealed 
that 48 per cent of the subscribers 
read all the amusement advertise- 
Ments every evening. After this the 
movie houses will be justified in 
eharging the newspapers for the priv- 
ilege of publishing their announce- 
ments. 

* * #* 


A big co-operative advertising cam- 
baign will be released shortly by the 
Men’s wear interests, featuring the 
slogan, “Dress well and succeed.” 
The campaign may be a success if the 
illustrator can be persuaded not to 
show his well-dressed man wearing 
Spats, 

* * * 


The State of Florida is advertising 
the agricultural interests of the Com- 
Monwealth. The Madison Square 
Garden people, however, seem to be 
me in promoting the cauliflower in- 

dustry in Miami. 

Copy Cus. 


DENTISTS BAR 
PAPERS FAILING 
TO HEED EDICT 


Will Enforce Its Rulings on 
Dental Products 


The American Dental Association 
has put teeth into its condemnation 
of certain products sold 
to the public and to den- 
tists. After 1931, publi- 
cations carrying adver- 
tising of products not 
acceptable to the associa- 
tion’s Council on Dental Thera- 
peutics will not be accepted as ex- 
hibitors in the commercial exhibit 
which is a feature of the annual 
convention. 

Heretofore, it is said, both the 
American Dental Association and the 
American Medical Association have 
had difficulty in enforcing their 
rulings among certain member or- 
ganizations and their publications. 
The new plan was designed to relieve 
the situation as far as the former is 
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concerned. The same _ restrictions 
apply, of - course, to the products 
themselves. , 


Meanwhile, the American Medical 
Association's Committee on Foods 
has extended the use of the official 
seal to the following: 


Approve Four Products 

Peter Pan bread, P. F. Peterson 
Baking Company, Omaha. 

Clapp’s original approved baby 
soup and strained vegetables, Harold 
H. Clapp, Inc., Rochester. 

Checkr-Redi-Cooked oats or Checkr 
rolled oats, Ralston Purina Company, 
St. Louis. 

Minute gelatin, Minute Tapioca 
Company, Orange, Mass. 

The current issue of the Journal 
of the American Dental Association 
remarked editorially: 

“Whether or not the association is 
to succeed in its efforts to protect 
itself and the public depends in large 
measure on the profession itself. The 
Council will furnish the facts. The 
profession will be .readily able to 
separate the sheep from the goats.” 


Editors Are Inquisitive 


Another interesting development 
was the reception accorded Dr. 
Arthur J. Cramp, director of the 
bureau of investigation of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association by the Wis- 
consin Press Association in Milwau- 
kee. 

Dr. Cramp spoke on “Objectionable 
Medical Advertising,” and after he 
had finished criticising newspaper 
publishers for accepting such adver- 
tising, the latter reciprocated by ask- 
ing the doctor how the American 
Medical Association reconciles its 
condemnation of advertising by physi- 
cians, individually or collectively, 
with the mass of publicity material 
dispatched to newspapers by numer- 
ous medical associations. 

The debate between the doctor and 
the editors threatened to disrupt the 
program and the chairman finally 
called a halt on proceedings. 

The Chicago Evening American 
also opened its editorial guns on Dr. 
Morris Fishbein, editor of the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, who characterized publica- 
tion of the work on cancer of Drs. 
Coffey and Humber, of San Francis- 
co, as “‘nothing less than criminal.” 

“Where are common sense and fair- 
dealing in Dr. Fishbein’s attack?” 
asked the newspaper. 


Curtis Standards — 
Win Gold Medal; 
Other Bok Awards 


Boston, Feb. 28—(By wire)—Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, president of the Curtis 
Publishing Company and Curtis-Mar- 
tin Newspapers, was awarded a gold 
medal for distinguished contemporary 
service to advertising at the annual 
Harvard Awards Dinner. 

This is the highest recognition 
within the purview of the administra- 
tors of the Bok awards, and Mr. 
Curtis thus becomes a member of the 
distinguished company made up of 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, Orlando C. 
Harn, James H. McGraw and Rene 
Clark. 

Pioneered in Reliability 

In presenting the award, Dr. Mel- 
vin T. Copeland, professor of mar- 
keting at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
and chairman of the jury, expressed 
the sense of the jury as being that 
Mr. Curtis was the outstanding figure 
of the year “because of strict adher- 
ence throughout his distinguished 
career as a publisher, to the require- 
ment, which he pioneered, of high 
standards of reliability in advertis- 
ing; because of the effort and encour- 
agement he has given to secure better 
typography and rep vduction in mag- 
azines; and because of the example 
of wholesome journalism which he 
has furnished.” 

The jury, which examined 12,000 
entries, made other awards as fol- 
lows: 

Other Awards 

National Campaign for a Specific 
Product ($2,000)—Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., New York, 
for its campaign for Armstrong’s 
linoleum floors, a product of Arm- 
strong Cork Company. 

Local Campaign for a Specific Prod- 
uct or Merchandise ($2,000)—North- 
ern States Power Company, Manage- 
ment of Byllesby Engineering & Man- 
agement Corporation, for the cam- 
paign of Northern States Power Com- 
pany in Minneapolis. T. H. Kettle, 
advertising manager; layout and 
typography, Lawrence Donley. 

General or Institutional Campaign 
($2,000)—-Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company for the gen- 
eral campaign appearing in the roto- 
gravure sections of newspapers. Agen- 
cy, Fuller & Smith, Cleveland; P. W. 
Murphy, account executive. 

Campaign of Industrial Products 
($2,000) —Newell-Emmett Company, 
New York, for the campaign of the 
Graybar Electric Company; Sidney 
Senzer, account executive. 

Advertisement Distinguished for 
Its Effective Use of Text ($1,000)— 
Arthur Kudner, president of Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, New York, for 
an advertisement titled: ‘‘Let’s Go 
to Work.” 

Advertisement Distinguished for 
Its Effective Use of Ilustration 


($1,000)—Silas Spitzer and Anton 
Bruehl, New York, for an advertise- 
ment of Weber & Heilbroner, illus- 
trating silk hats. 

Advertisement Distinguished for 
Its Effective Use of Display Line 
($1,000) —E. R. Squibb & Sons, New 
York, for an advertisement titled: 
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“The Call That Will Wake Any 
Mother.” Agency, N. W. Ayer & Son; 
account executive, J. M. Mathes; copy 
writer, Jesse T. Ellington. 

Advertisement Distinguished for 
Its Effective Use of Typography 
($1,000)—Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 
New York, with recognition to Henry 
Eckhardt and Stuart Campbell, for 
an advertisement of Revere Copper 
& Brass, Inc., titled: “The Smoke 
Marks Paul Revere’s Foundry.” 

Research Conspicuous in Further- 
ing the Knowledge and Science of 
Advertising ($2,000)—Paul W. Stew- 
art, of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, United States 
Department of Commerce, for the re- 
search titled: “Market Data Hand- 
book of United States.” 

Lichtenberg Speaks 

Bernard Lichtenberg, president of 
the Association of National Adver- 
tisers and a member of the Jury of 
Award, was the chief speaker at the 
dinner, his subject being, ‘““Determin- 
ation of the Advertising Appropria- 
tion.” 

Others who spoke were Professor 

(Continued on Page 11) 


May Rule on Address Labels 


Washington, Feb. 28.—Stipulation that publishers must stick 
address labels at a definite fixed spot is being considered by the 
Postoffice Department. Under present conditions, postal employes 
have to hunt for the atidress, the wasted time slowing up the 


mails. 


Licenses for Advertising Men? 
Milwaukee, Feb. 28—Examination and licensing of adver- 
tising men were advocated by Arthur E. Meyerhoff, local agent, 


in an address pointing out that physicians and plumbers are 


supervised in this way. 


BEAUTY APPEAL 
HELPS SCHOLL 
SELL CORN PADS 


Follows Foreign Success with 
U. S$. Chain 


The Scholl Mfg. Company, of Chi- 
cago, which is merchandising its 
foot-comfort devices on a world-wide 
scale, has developed a chain of 150 
stores of its own in Europe, is build- 
ing up a chain in South America, and 
has started the nucleus of a chain in 
the United States. 

Supporting its operations through 
its own stores and nearly 50,000 re- 
tail outlets in the United States is a 
campaign of advertising which this 
year involves an expenditure of $1,- 
250,000. 

Dr. William M. Scholl, who heads 
the business, and has proven himself 
to be one of the merchandising 
geniuses of the day, is an unusual 
personality. He began as a shoe- 
store employe, developed the idea for 
appliances to relieve foot-pains, and 
started his manufacturing business. 
He had a hard struggle for a time, 
but now has a business whose volume 
is high in the millions, with a world 
organization and factories in LBon- 
don, Paris and Frankfort-on-Main. 

Scholl stores in the United States 
are located in Chicago, New York, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Detroit and Mil- 
waukee, besides one in Toronto. 

Dr. Scholl, who is a real doctor of 
medicine, is a firm believer in ad- 
vertising. 

“While I don’t believe our cam- 
paign is perfect,” he said to ADVERTIS- 
inc Ace, “it works, and that is the 
real test.” 

Was on Graf Zeppelin 

Dr. Scholl is an aviation enthusiast 
and made the return trip to Europe 
with the Graf Zeppelin on its epoch- 
making round-the-world flight last 
summer. Then he made an aeroplane 
tour of Europe and returned to 
America in fourteen days. Now he 
is preparing to go to South Amer- 
ica, where in addition to sales in 
many retail stores his company 
operates its own stores in Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, Santiago, 
Montevideo and other capitals. This 
group of stores will probably be 
augmented as a result of his trip. 

The European chain of stores has 
had the greatest development of any 
of the Scholl-owned establishments. 
The stores are most numerous in 
Great Britain, but are located in 
practically all of the continental 
countries. The Scholl line, including 
nearly fifty items, appliances and 
remedies as well, is now large 
enough to support the operations of 
stores devoted exclusively to the 
sale of these goods. 

Training Retail Salesman 

The basis of the Scholl merchan- 
dising success is training of retail 
salespeople. Scholl conducts two 
types of schodls, one by mail and 
one through personal class-room in- 
struction. Schools are operated not 
only in Chicago but in New York, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. The 
courses are sufficiently complete to 
give the retail salesman a definite 
idea of foot troubles and how the 
Scholl appliances may be used to re- 
lieve them. 

Cards carrying the names of 
graduates of these courses, and in- 
dicating that they have had this 


training, are sold to the salespeople, 
and the fact that 1,000,000 cards 
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were sold last year is an indication 
of the success of the courses. 


Though the Scholl business started 
with an arch-support as the main 
item, it has developed to _ in- 
clude corn-plasters, called Zino-pads, 
lotions, sold under the trade name 
of Foot-Balm, and other specialties, 
such as the Walk-Strate heel-pad. In 
addition to the general campaign 
which is running this year, special 
campaigns on several of these prod- 
ucts are also being conducted. 


The Scholl company is a strong be- 
liever in the closest sort of dealer 
tie-up. About fifty demonstrators are 
kept busy working in dealers’ stores, 
and electric signs and flashers, dis- 
play cabinets, newspaper advertising 
material, envelope stuffers, etc., are 
liberally employed. Lecturers, who 
use stereopticon illustrations, appear 
in behalf of local merchants in ad- 
dresses before educational and other 
groups. 

This year’s advertising campaign, 
placed through the New York office 
of the H. E. Lesan Company, is one 
of the most comprehensive the com- 
pany has issued. Magazines, with a 
heavy leaning toward women’s pub- 
lications, because the female of the 
species is understood to have much 
more foot trouble than men; 500 
newspapers, including many roto- 
gravure sections; farm papers and 
business papers are all included in 
the campaign. 

Coupons appear in most of the ad- 
vertisements, and these leads are for- 
warded to local dealers after the 
booklets and other follow-up litera- 
ture have been mailed from the fac- 
tory. 

The beauty appeal is being used in 
this year’s full-page campaign in the 
women’s publications in behalf of 
Zino-pads, the point being made that 
pain caused by corns will be reflected 
by lines on the face, and no matter 
how attractive the features may be, 
deprive it of its beauty. This appeal 
is said to have been very successful. 

Most of the advertisements, on the 
general line and the other specialties, 
are for fractional pages. 

The list of general magazines in- 
cludes the following: 

Saturday Evening Post, 
Liberty, Ladies’ Home 


Collier's, 
Journal, 


Uh-Huh 


Cincinnati, Feb. 27.—The Sel- 
by Shoe Company will appeal to 
the sense of smell of feminine 
buyers by impregnating its 
footwear with a dainty per- 
fume. The idea has been suc- 
cessfully tested in Hollywood, 
President Roger A. Selby said. 


Woman's Home Companion, Pictorial 
Review, Delineator, Good Housekeep- 
ing, McCall's, Woman's World, House- 
hold Magazine, Gentlewoman, Needle- 
craft, People’s Popular Monthly, Peo- 
ple’s Home Journal, Household Jour- 
nal, Modern Homemaking, Modern 
Priscilla, Holland’s Magazine, Amer- 
ican, True Story, Cosmopolitan, Com- 
fort, Red Book, Sunset. 

The farm publications are Country 
Gentleman, Successful Farming, Cap- 
per’s Farmer, Farmer's Wife, South- 
ern Agriculturist, Progressive Farm- 
er and Southern Ruralist. 

Space in the rotogravure section 
of the following newspapers, in addi- 
tion to run-of-paper space in several 
hundred other newspapers, is being 
used: 

Los Angeles Times, San Francisco 
Chronicle, Rocky Mountain News, 
Denver; Washington Post, Atlanta 
Constitution, Chicago Tribune, In- 
dianapolis Star, Wichita Eagle, New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, Baltimore 
Sun, Boston Herald, Detroit Free 
Press, Minneapolis Tribune, St. Paul 
Pioneer-Press, Kansas City Journal- 
Post, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Omaha World-Herald, Knickerbocker 
Press, Albany; Buffalo Courier-Ex- 
press; New York Herald-Tribune, 
New York World, New York Times, 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle; 
Syracuse Post-Standard, Cincinnati 
Enquirer, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, Pitts- 
burgh Press, Memphis Commercial- 
Appeal, Nashville Tennesseean, Hous- 
ton Post-Dispatch and Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

The American Weekly is another 
medium employed. 

Business papers employed include 
the Boot & Shoe Recorder and Shoe 
Style Digest, for the shoe trade, and 
Drug Topics for the drug-store field. 
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DIFFERENTIALS IN NATIONAL AND LOCAL ADVERTISING RATES 


Circulation Group 


300,000 and Over 
200,000 to 300,000 
150,000 to 200,000 
125,000 to 150,000 
100,000 to 125,000 
75,000 to 100,000 
50,000 to 75,000 
35,000 to 50,000 
25,000 to 35,000 
15,000 to 25,000 
Under 15,000 | 


Total 


Number of Composite 
— 2 
11 1.15 
17 1.46 
14 1.60 
10 1.66 
14 1.74 
28 2.07 
37 2.14 
40 2.49 
25 2.79 
25 3.21 
9 4.38 
230 


rm pa atterential ’ 
Milline 

1.44 25.21 
1.84 26.02% 
1.94 26.634 
2.03 22.2% 
2.10 20.69% 
2.49 20.2% 
2.58 20.564 
2.82 13.25% 
3.13 12.19% 
3.38 5.30% 


4,12 


5. ous 


The American Association of Advertising Agencies has issued a study of newspaper rate differentials, 
based on a similar survey by the Association of National Advertisers. «The latter, however, compared line 
rates, while the Four A’s used the milline basis. 


Lehn & Fink Have 
Current Trends 
at Finger Tips 


New York, Feb. 27.—An address 
on the practical operation of a sales 
research department by national ad- 
vertisers was delivered to the re- 
search group of the New York Adver- 
tising Club Tuesday by Stanley I. 
Clark, director of research for Lehn 
& Fink, manufacturers of Pebeco 
tooth paste, Lysol disinfectant and 
Hinds honey and almond cream. 

It makes a sales analysis of the 
country on a territorial basis, includ- 
ing 50 major trading areas which in 
turn are divided into 250 local 
trading areas. 

Careful records are maintained of 
the sales in these areas by product, 
size and outlet, particular attention 
being devoted to a quarterly record 
of sales by products regardless of 
size. With this data at hand the 
research department is able accurate- 
ly to analyze the results of its 
national and local advertising in 
these areas, and can tell whether or 
not it is conducting its advertising 
along the proper lines. 

Quarterly records are also com- 
piled, allocating the advertising costs 
in all mediums by major areas and 
local areas. These figures, when 
compared with the sales trends of 
the different products are of impor- 
tance in indicating the value of the 
advertising in various mediums. 

The meeting was attended by mem- 
bers of the group, by leading agents, 
national advertisers and advertising 
departments of magazines and news- 
papers. J. George Frederick, head 
of the Business Bourse, Inc., is chair- 
man. 


Copy Expert to Teach 


Short Story Writing 


Miss Frances A. Harris of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Boston will con- 
duct a course in short story writing 
under the auspices of the educa- 
tional committee. The course is 
planned to interest writers of ad- 
vertising copy, as well. 


Erwin, Wasey Take 


Larger Chicago Offices 
The eighth and ninth floors of the 
new Carbide and Carbon building 
have been leased for May 1 occupancy 
by the Chicago offices of Erwin, 
Wasey & Co. 


Newspapers for Macaroni 


The use of newspapers will fea- 
ture the first phase of the campaign 
to be conducted by Badger & Brown- 
ing, Inc., Boston, for the Prince Mac- 
aroni Manufacturing Company of 


that city. 


— 


Paul Bunyon Host 
at Minneapolis Party 


Paul Bunyon, the Gargan- 
tuan lumberjack, America’s 
only myth, was host to 150 
members and guests at the 
Minneapolis Advertising Club’s 
annual party last Friday. 

Hob-nailed boots, mackinaws, 
red flannels, were de rigeur. 
Gambling for high stakes was 
permitted — encouraged. The 
big winners bid their “jack” 
(scrip) for auctioned prizes. 
Kegs (near beer) were 
broached. Costumes, decora- 
tions, entertainment, all in- 
voked with fidelity the boister- 
ous flavor of the old North 
woods. 


Big Year for Copy 
MenWhose Names 
Begin With‘‘M”’ 


Ed Bodkin and Writer's Digest, 
Cincinnati, have indulged in an orgy 
of letter writing as the result of the 
latter’s refusal to accept Mr. Bodkin’s 
advertising. 

Mr. Bodkin apparently had the last 
word. He wrote Writer's Digest: 

“I am sorry that you see my pet 
profession as bunk. 

“It pays well in many ways—and 
if I should. show you some letters 
proving what it has accomplished, 
you probably would say in effect, 
‘There ain’t no such animal.’ But 
even Neysa McMein and Alice Foote 
MacDougall are successful victims. 

“But you are not the only debunker. 
Some of my associates on Collier's 
give me the ‘razz,’ especially 
John B. Kennedy. Then again, when 
the New York Sun, during January, 
1928, ran a prediction of mine that 
Herbert Hoover would be nominated, 
and elected by eight million votes, 
the Sun laughed, but after election 
admitted that I was a pretty good 
guesser. Likewise, in 1927 when I 
predicted a big year for letters C and 
L, foretelling Charles Lindbergh, 
Chamberlin and Levine and others— 
I got a big smile. 

“So in passing, I um enclosing a 
clipping or so which might interest 
you—especially the one predicting a 
prominent year in 1930 for names 
beginning with M.” 


Forms Radio Department 


Howard H. Williams and Associ- 
ates, Chicago, have added a radio de- 
partment to their organization, in 
charge of Ralph J. Dean, formerly 
advertising manager of _ station 
WJJID. 


‘Radio Blackmail’ 
Charged Against 
St. Louis Station 


Washington, Feb. 26.—Charges of 
“radio blackmail” and intimidation 
by alleged threats to broadcast “false, 
abusive, derogatory or misleading 
matter” from his station, were lodged 
against Thomas Patrick Convey, 
owner of Station KWK, at St. Louis, 
by I. C. W. Benson, treasurer of the 
Missouri Broadcasting Corp., opera 
tors of Station WIL, also of St. Louis, 
at a hearing before the Federal Radio 
Commission. 

A formal complaint, preferring 
these and other charges, was sub 
mitted at the hearing on the applica 
tion of Station WIL for an increase 
in power from 100 watts to 1,000 
watts, and a change to the 1,350 kile 
cycles from which channel it seeks 
to dislodge KWK. Station KWK, 
operated by the Greater St. Louis 
Broadcasting Corp., utilizes 1,000 
watts power on the 1,350-kilocycle 
channel. 

In the brief, it was charged that 
Mr. Convey, in the past year, has 
been guilty of the alleged practices. 
Not alone have they been against in 
dividuals, but against agents of the 
St. Louis American Baseball Club, the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, and other 
companies or corporations, said the 
brief. 

These, it was argued, “constitute a 
grievous misuse of the agencies and 
facilities awarded to the said station, 
a menace to good order and society, 
and of no public use, convenience, 
necessity or benefit, but, on the cot 
trary, a direct menace to the social 
and political welfare of the entire 
community.” 


Kayser Hosiery to Be | 
Produced in Australia 


Julius Kayser & Co., New York hos 
iery manufacturers, have annouD 
that their new Melbourne, Australia, 
plant will be in operation early iD 
May. A group of the company’s pro 
duction experts, headed by Thure M 
Greene, will soon leave to take 
charge of training Australian oper 
atives in American quantity produc 
tion methods. 


College Papers Organize 
Eight college dailies formed the 
Chicago Association of College News 
papers, with offices at 64 Hast Rat 
dolph street. Under the supervision 
of Otto Coellen, director, the paper 
will offer a combination rate. 


Has Machinery Account 

Nelson, Duncan & Harlow, eee 
agency, have been appointed by the 
New England Road Machinery Co 
pany. 
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(MERICAN SALES 
METHODS WORK 
IN OLD ENGLAND 


British Distribution Is in State 
of Flux 


Seattle, Feb. 26.—While retailers of 
Bngland have clung tenaciously to 
the methods of their fathers, in many 
cases their anachronistic attitude is 
justified by the results, according to 
Brice M. Mace, Jr., of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
who addressed the Institute of Retail- 
ing recently staged here by the Seat- 
tle Chamber of Commerce and the 
University of Washington. 

Of 300,000 retail establishments in 
Great Britain, about 90,000 are gen- 
eral stores, and 79,578 are in England. 
There are 61,336 grocers, 4,434 retail 


hardware stores and 10,769 drug 
stores, or chemists. 
As in the United States, it is 


caimed there are too many retailers. 

“Time has not affected the im- 
portance of the character of the ordi- 
nary British retail store,” said Mr. 
Mace. “Many of these shops con- 
tinue to sell over their counters as 
they did 50 years ago. A brown pa- 
per package containing cloth is taken 
from the shelves, the strings untied 
and the goods taken out to be ex- 
hibited. When the customer has de- 
parted, the package is tied up and 
returned to the shelf. 


Hold to Personal Service 


“This idea of personal service has 
been the traditional aim of the pro- 
prietor of such a shop. He meets the 
lady at the door and takes a per- 
sonal interest in the satisfaction of 
her needs. Such service is highly 
individualistic and typically British; 
hence the survival of these small 
shops and the inability of the chain 
store to make much headway against 
them.” 

There are between 400 and 500 de- 
partment stores in Great Britain, 
Mr. Mace said. The tendency is to- 
ward the expansion of general stores 
into definitely departmentized estab- 
lishments. 

Greater London is a unification of 
27 former villages and the old shop- 
ping centers have continued to ex- 
pand, the result being that it is pos- 
sible to buy almost any article with- 
out journeying to the great downtown 
center. 

Multiple Shops Successful 

“Multiple shops, as chain stores are 
called in Great Britain, are of a va: 
riety of types, appearing in almost 
every village, as well as in the larger 
centers,” he said. “Important before 
the war, their growth in the past sev- 
eral years has been rapid, and there 
is no reason to believe they have 
Teached the saturation point. 

“The highly specialized dairy or 
food chain store, carrying only fif- 
teen or twenty items, has been high- 
ly successful, maintaining small 
stocks and working a rapid turnover. 
On the other hand, Lipton’s, the orig- 
inal tea and food shop chain with a 
wider range of products on offer, has 
suffered reverses in recent years. As 
other shops of a similar type have 
continued to gain strength there is 
ho reason to believe that a grocery 
chain with a multiplicity of products 
Cannot face the present day intensi- 
fication of competition. 

“Not only have food stores been ex- 
tending their chains throughout the 
country, but there have been a num- 
ber of amalgamations among several 
of the largest having from 500 to 
1000 branches in each of their chains. 

“Another system of direct selling 
from the producer to the consumer is 
in the organization of the British 
South American companies selling 
thilled beef, where the importing or- 
Sanization sells direct to the con- 
Simer through a chain of over 2,000 
tail departments scattered through- 
out the kingdom. 

“Again, a department store has 
ttanched out with a chain of specialty 
food shops, a great restaurant com- 
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WITH MR. WRIGLEY IN FLEET STREET, LONDON 


Advertising men will note some familiar names on the famous London thoroughfare which, incidentally, 
houses a number of British newspapers. 


pany with over two hundred restau- 
rants has started merchandising its 
chocolates, tea, etc., through numer- 
ous agents throughout the kingdom. 

“Another type of multiple shop is 
the threepenny-sixpenny (5 cents and 
10 cents) store, several chains of 
which were established in the United 
Kingdom before a chain of Ameri- 
can stores of this order found their 
way into the market. The American 
group has been very successful and 
now has shops throughout the coun- 
try, selling a wide range of articles 
on a similar basis to those found in 
American stores of this type. 

How Drug Chains Work 

“There are several important 
chains of drug stores headed by a 
large system of stores (Boots) which 
has come under American control 
and management. The foundation 
of this business is in the usual drug- 
gists’ supplies, but it has also been 
extended to include a circulating li- 
brary, leather specialties, etc., fol- 
lowing somewhat in the same direc- 
tion as the typical American drug 
store. 

“Other successful types of multiple 
shops include chains of restaurants, 
fish shops, milk shops, tobacco shops, 
sewing machine shops and clothing 
stores. Standardization of equipment 
and methods, the extensive use of 
motor delivery for supplying individ- 
ual shops from the warehouse, etc., 
are standard parts of the British sys- 
tem. 

“The question of local management 
is particularly difficult in Great Brit- 
ain because of the character of the 
sales force available and the tradi- 
tional personal service feature. 

“The expanding prosperity of most 
of these multiple shop companies is 
revealed by their annual dividends.” 

Consumers co-operative stores have 
been established so long as to be con- 
sidered landmarks. Not only is the 
“co-op” the source of the worker's 
food supply, but he pays his rent 
from its dividends—the Society’s 
surplus which is rebated to the con- 
sumer on goods purchased—and de- 
pends on its recreation rooms and so- 
cial functions for much of his rec- 
reation, its library for culture, and 
the co-operative press for his news, 
ete. 

“The societies have become an es- 
sential part of the daily life of the 
working class community in the typ- 
ical British manufacturing city and 
town,” said Mr. Mace. 

“In 1927, 1,267 retail distributive 
societies with 5,579,038 members, pur- 
chasing for over half the families in 
the kingdom, had between 12,000 and 
15,000 shops in the United Kingdom, 
and furnished 15 per cent of the total 
retail grocery trade of the country. 

“The democratic control of the co- 
operative movement grows out of the 
individual members’ control of the 


retail society, which, with the other 


retail societies, owns and controls 
the wholesale society, the reversal 
of the relations of wholesale and re- 
tail in the chain store system. The 
membership of all types of co-oper- 
ative societies has grown year by 
year since 1881, except in 1922. 


The Street Merchant 


“Street trading is carried on quite 
extensively. In poorer sections of 
each community large markets have 
been developed by using carts and 
movable stalls in the streets. As 
such traders are not liable to the 
local taxes that fall on the regular 
retail trade, there is a great deal of 
irritation on the part of the estab- 
lished retailers. Only the cheapest 
grades of merchandise are dealt with 
on the streets. 

“There are no large mail order 
houses in Great Britain and the vol- 
ume of trade carried on through the 
post is largely supplementary to the 
selling of goods by other means, 
principally through the department 
stores, and in some case in sales soli- 
citation to the retailer as supplemen- 
tary to the efforts of traveling sales- 
men. 

‘*House-to-house canvassing has not 
been popular in England and it is 
only since the Armistice that a real 
start with this type of solicitation 
has been made. There are several 
types of successful house-to-house 
canvass. An American branch plant 
manufacturing an article of women’s 
wearing apparel (Spirella Corsets) 
has developed a plan which is almost 
the same as that followed by the 
parent American company. 

Using American Methods 

“Four thousand local women agents 
have been selected and trained for 
the purpose of selling in the district 
in which each one lives. This cam- 
paign has been so successful that the 
company has continued to extend its 
sales even in the period of indus- 
trial depression of the past several 
years. The local agent of this com- 
pany frequently does not have a 
shop of her own, but simply can- 
vasses her friends and neighbors in 
her territory. The goods are shipped 
direct from the factory to the cus- 
tomer. 

“An American brush manufacturer 
follows a similar plan, his British 
sales policy being the same as the 
American. Neither of these house-to- 
house sales programs takes into ac- 
count the established trade—whole- 
sale and retail. Other sales cam- 
paigns are made in conjunction with 
the trade. A household electrical 
appliance is successfully merchan- 
dised through the electrical trade, 
employing the company’s own house- 
to-house canvassers, who call on the 
housewife following up a letter of in- 
troduction from an electrical con- 
tractor or department store. Another 
electrical appliance is sold on sim- 
ilar lines, except that the prelim- 


inary work is accomplished by women 
solicitors. 

“Whenever a prospect is developed 
a high grade salesman is introduced 
to close the transaction. Each of 
these campaigns employs a full-time 
sales force. Part time selling on the 
part of school children and others 
is not used. 

Instalment Selling 


‘“Instalment selling is termed ‘hire 
purchase’ in Great Britain because 
the title to the goods continues with 
the seller until the final purchase is 
made. Before the war twenty-five 
British trades made use of hire pur- 


chase, whereas eighty do so today— 
probably as many as 40,000 individual 
dealers. 

“Among the newer me oy the 
sale of which is influenced by hire 
purchase, it is estimated that over 
half of the automobiles sold in Brit- 
ain, and more than 40 per cent of the 
electric suction sweepers, as well as 


| many electric refrigerators have been 


| contracted for on deferred terms. 


It 


|is estimated that in 1928, 6,000,000 
|contracts of this type were in force 


| 
| 


|} and 


2,000,000 new contracts were 
made each year, figures which suggest 
the longer term involved in the aver- 
age British contract as compared 
with the United States. 


“Ninety-five per cent of British hire 


purchase contracts ripen into com- 


| 


pleted sales and the number of cases 
of goods repossessed under execution 
is infinitesimal. The loss ratio of 
the principal fimance company en- 
gaged in motor car hire purchase dis- 
counting was .059 in 1927. It is only 
recently that hire purchase arrange- 
ments have been possible at reason- 
able charges for a variety of smaller 
consumer goods such as electrical 
household appliances, etc. One com- 
pany doing business in this field for 
accounts running up to. twelve 
months, and with a deposit of from 
15 to 20 per cent, is charging approxi- 
mately 10 per cent on the gross hire 
purchase price. Of this 10 per cent 
usually 5 per cent is contributed by 
the customer and the remainder by 
the dealer and manufacturer. 


Price Fixing Favored 


“A committee on trusts appointed 
by the British Government shortly 
after the Armistice, found that all 
witnesses agreed that if prices were 
reasonable, the fixing of prices was 
advantageous to all concerned. 

“Movement for the fixing of prices 
has been led by the Proprietory Arti- 
cles Trade Association—a drug trade 
organization. It is made up of over 
7,000 druggists, 400 manufacturers 
and 70 wholesalers. The prices of 
4,000 and more proprietory articles 
are influenced by its agreements, 
which are published in the P. A. T. A. 


Year-Brook.” 


ALL WICHITA SHOE STORES 


Are Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Subscribers 


Ten years ago, in Wichita, Kansas, there were 
seven family shoe stores in two blocks, doing 
a combined business of about $850,000.’ Today, 
in five blocks, 42 shoe stores do an estimated 
business of $2,650,000. Outside the heart of the 
city are 10 additional shoe outlets. The entire 
52 outlets, including the independent, home- 
owned stores and the chain stores, are all sub- 
scribers to the Boot and Shoe Recorder. 


It is significant that the shoe business 


of this solid, fast-growing middle-west 
city has thus “gone Recorder” one hun- 


dred per cent. 


The 
“LOOK-IN” 


bulletins each month 
a new and intimate 
analysis of the re- 
tail shoe b 

in an American city. 
The issues of this 
survey will be sent, 
on request, to all 
advertising agencies 
and other executives 
who are interested 
in the profitable 
distribution of foot- 
wear, 
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Se a Copy; $1 a Year 


Exhibiting Distribution Machinery 


It is becoming more and more cus- 
tomary for well-known advertisers to 
discuss in their copy the details of 
their distribution and merchandising 
plans. These manufacturers seem to 
be assuming that the public is inter- 
ested not only in the product, but in 
the facilities which the manufacturer 
has provided for its sale, financing 
and servicing. 


It seems to us that this point of 
view is well-taken. Most of the buy- 
ers of advertised commodities are 
either in business or are so close to it 
that they are interested in business 
affairs. The recent successful launch- 
ing of a new magazine was accom- 
panied by the statement that it chose 
business as its field because there is 
no other subject which interests all 
Americans, and especially the alert, 
intelligent group who control affairs 
and lead in the purchase of commodi- 
ties for personal use. 


When the Ford Motor Company de- 
scribes its policy as to the selection 
of dealers and the establishment of 
servicing facilities; when the Ma- 
jestic radio plan to prevent dumping 
by establishing a price-maintenance 
guarantee is presented in advertis- 
ing; when the Bristol-Myers Com- 
pany takes the public back of the 
scenes in discussing its advertising 
appeals, there is a definite sales argu- 
ment involved. But the fact that the 


merchandising plan is found to be 
good copy is the point to be empha- 
sized. 

A few years ago there was consid- 
erable discussion of the need of ad- 
vertising advertising, in order to 
overcome what was supposed to be a 
deep-seated prejudice against adver- 
tising on the part of the consumer, 
who was considered to feel that ad- 
vertising adds tothe cost of the goods 
he buys. But little is heard of this 
suggestion nowadays, probably be- 
cause most advertisers have discov- 
ered that attacks on advertising by 
a few economists with academic 
points of view have had little effect 
on public opinion. The public, which 
is interested in business directly and 
indirectly, as participants and as ben- 
eficiaries, accepts advertising as a 
matter of course, and is interested in 
it because of its value as a source of 
information. In spite of all the criti- 
cisms of advertising, many of them 
justified, advertising continues to 
compete successfully with the text 
pages of publications for reader- 
interest. 

And because most readers of adver- 
tising are interested in the subject of 
how the merchandising machinery op- 
erates, advertisers may easily find in 
what may seem to be a discussion for 
the trade the basis of copy which 
will have a very direct appeal to the 
interest of the consumer. 


Merchandising the Advertising 


While there has been a reaction 
against the merchandising of adver- 
tising to the trade in the style of a 
few years ago, when many salesmen 
seemed to be selling advertising in- 
stead of goods, the fact remains that 
the retailer is keenly interested in 
what the manufacturer is doing to 
help him to get a satisfactory turn- 
over of his stock. He wants to know 
about advertising plans which have 
not only been made, but are being 
carried out. 

A lot of the portfolio campaigns 
which salesmen carried around to 
show to dealers, and on the strength 
of which merchants were sometimes 
loaded up with goods which later 
proved to be unsalable, never saw the 
light of day, and that helped to kill 
the value of the idea as an exclusive 
basis for stocking the trade. It got 
to such a point in the case of news- 
paper advertising, for instance, that 
it became necessary for the publish- 
ers to issue signed statements show- 
ing just what schedules the adver- 
tisers were to run in their papers, to 
enable the salesmen to overcome the 
natural skepticism of dealers who 
were approached with glowing stories 
of big advertising campaigns which 
were to move the goods in unheard-of 
quantities. 

But while this unbalanced, high- 
pressure method of merchandising 
advertising is well-nigh out of the pic- 
ture, the advertiser who is doing a 
good job has a real story to tell to 
the dealers who are handling his 
product. And that story is be- 
ing told more and more in the 
trade publications going to the 


various classes of retail merchants. 

The 1930 method of presenting the 
facts is not merely to say that the 
line is advertised, but to tell where 
and when. Lists of the mediums em- 
ployed are given, and often the 
amount of space used and the sched- 
ules are included in the story. The 
consumer mediums which are to be 
used are frequently pictured, along 
with tabulations of the circulations 
which will be enlisted in the drive 
for business. 

Enough manufacturers have 
adopted this plan of keeping the 
trade advised of their advertising 
programs to demonstrate that it has 
a lot to commend it. The advertising 
is not offered as the only reason why 
the merchant should stock and push 
the line, but as the clinching argu- 
ment. The story is that the goods 
are well-made, that they will be liked 
by the purchasers, and that they are 
being made more acceptable and 
more readily salable through adver- 
tising. And that’s a situation the re- 
tailer wants to hear more about. 

We believe that the use of business 
papers to tell the story of national 
advertising campaigns is a logical 
procedure. It is a sounder method 
thanethe plan of building the entire 
merchandising campaign on advertis- 
ing, because it keeps the proper per- 
spective on the value of advertising 
in the merchandising picture. Trade 
publication copy may logically be ex- 
pected to include facts on this point 
in the story which is being told mer- 
chants of why and how they should 
plan to handle the manufacturer’s 


products. 


ADVERTISING AGE 


Information for 
Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or agency 
from -the companies sponsoring them, 
or through AverTIsING AGE. 


21. The Hospital Field. 

An interesting analysis of the big 
hospital field and how to reach it. 
This eight-page folder indicates that 
none of the existing publications has 
complete coverage of the buying 
power of the field and that it is nec- 
essary to use two or more papers to 
do a good job. Published by Hos- 
pital Management, Chicago. 


36. The Akronaria 

A compendium of useful informa- 
tion about the trading area centering 
in Akron. Published monthly for 
national and local advertisers by The 
Times Press, Akron. 


37. Style in Modern Advertising 

A booklet discussing the origin of 
the “New American Tempo” and the 
merchandising problems that have 
arisen in connection with the grow- 
ing importance of style. It describes 
this agency’s newly organized Divi- 
sion of Style Service, which is con- 
cerned with both the style of adver- 
tising and the style of the product 
advertised. Published by lLyddon, 
Hanford & Kimball, Inc., New York. 


38. The Story of the Service Man 

Drawing a picture of the average 
radio service man by means of the 
tabulated returns from a question- 
naire inquiring as to his qualifica- 
tions and activities. According to the 
publishers, Radio-Craft, New York, 
the service man is the only authori- 
tative local spokesman of the radio 
industry. 


39. Motor Truck Transport of Live 
Stock 

A folder stating the advantages of 
shipping live stock by motor truck 
and giving figures on the rapid 
growth of this means of transporta- 
tion. Published by the Corn Belt 
Farm Dailies, Chicago. 


40. Tabulation of 1929 Questionnaire 

Answers to a questionnaire re- 
turned by 15,000 country and village 
subscribers, giving facts concerning 
the family itself, its housekeeping 
practices, purchases contemplated and 
buying preferences, the latter being 
indicated by trade names of approxi- 
mately 70 different kinds of products. 
The returns are classified by country 
homes, towns under 10,000 and towns 
over 10,000. Published by People’s 
Popular Monthly, Des Moines, Iowa. 


41. The Aviation Industry and Its 
Market 

A history of what has been accom- 
plished to date in developing the 
aviation industry, a consideration of 
its present sales problems and an 
analysis of the market for planes and 
air travel. The subjects are compre- 
hensively treated in a book of 42 
pages, and a wealth of statistics and 
charts are included. Published by 
the Crowell Publishing Company, 
New York. 


42. The Rich Markets of Northeast- 
ern Ohio 

This booklet declares that the true 
Cleveland market lies within a ra- 
dius of not more than 35 miles from 
the business center of the city, in- 
stead of from 40 to 200 miles, as has 
been claimed, and supports the asser- 
tion with abundant evidence in the 
form of opinions of marketing au- 
thorities and data gathered by inde- 
pendent survey. Includes a study of 
the other smaller but distinct trading 
areas of northeastern Ohio with their 
key cities. Published by The Cleve- 
land Press, Cleveland. 


43. These Merchandising Changes 

A history of the change-making 
forces active in merchandising during 
the past fifty years and a discussion of 
the part national magazine advertis- 
ing has played in helping manufac- 
turers to meet and capitalize new 
merchandising methods and trends. 
Published by the research department 
of the Crowell Publishing Company, 
New York. 
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—Chicago Daily News. 


The program would undoubtedly be properly sponsored by 
one or more national advertisers 


Voice of the Advertiser 


Received—A 


Shingle and a Hope 

To the Editor: Clipped to this let- 
ter is a shingle for ApveRTISING AGE 
for a year as an indication of my 
hope that you will soon let loose 
editorially. 

“What this country needs” is one 
advertising journal that is unafraid, 
editorially, to be destructive—that 
will swing a right and left now and 
then to waken the profession. 

As one who has fussed with ad- 
vertising for more than 26 years I 
know its asininities have a few 
fingers of ridicule coming to it. 

Why not continue to publish the 
news, but be unafraid to start some- 
thing in your editorial department? 

Louis G. De ARMAND, 
Davenport, Ia. 
* * * 


How Woods Cracked 


the Insurance Record 

To the Editor: I was very much 
interested in the article in your Feb- 
ruary 15 issue concerning the Ed- 
ward A. Woods Company. 

This company is one of our clients. 
It may ‘be of interest to know that 
its excellent showing in January fol- 
lowed a regular series of advertise- 
ments in the Pittsburgh papers, 
which began in small space in No- 
vember and has been built up since 
January into a regular schedule of 
advertisements once a week. 

At the beginning of the year the 
copy was changed, and we are now 
running advertisements which tell 
the stories of the actual experiences 
of policyholders, illustrating a par- 
ticular insurance need. 

We have found this appeal to be 
very successful. 

Ropert W. McKnicurt, 
President, McKnight, Rob- 
inson & Co., Pittsburgh. 

zs: * *# 


Boy, Page Mr. Peterson 

To the Editor: I have asked Mr. 
Peterson, of Printers’ Ink, who is 
publicity man for our .association, to 
give you a story about our luncheon- 
meetings. 

The New York University Men in 
Advertising is an alunmni organiza- 
tion which is closely affiliated with 
the New York University Alumni 
Federation, having on its roster 
names of New York University men 
now actively engaged in advertising, 


selling and associated activities. We 


meet once a month for a luncheon 
at which a guest speaker is always 
invited. 

The next meeting will be held on 
March 3. I shall be glad to have 
those interested get in touch with 
me. 

O. ScHNEIDENBACH, 
Secretary, N. Y. U. Men in 
Advertising, New York. 

7” + eS 


Picking Out Most 


Effective Poster 

To the Editor: Your story last 
week on “Measuring the Results of 
Advertising” failed to include my 
description of a test of the attention 
value of outdoor advertising em- 
ployed by the director of market re- 
search for a large advertiser. 

A sample advertisement was placed 
between others of various companies 
in a showing in a medium-sized city. 
With a stop-watch in hand, an ob 
server was stationed within a cur- 
tained automobile nearby to time the 
amount of attention each pedestrian 
gave to the advertising. 

A new advertisement was pasted up 
each day and the process repeated. 
By comparing the average attention 
time per pedestrian given to the re- 
spective sample advertisements the 
best one was at length chosen and 
made the basis for a national out- 
door campaign. 

In this way the effectiveness of a 
given expenditure was said to have 
been increased enormously, as indi- 
cated by expanding sales. 

Donatp R. G. Cowan, 
Commercial Research Dept., 
Swift & Co., Chicago. 

os 


* * 


Are Advertising 


Managers People? 

To the Editor: Anent your edi- 
torial, “Are Advertising Managers 
People?” the reason why the sub 
scription lists of the advertising 
journals do not show a larger per- 
centage of advertising managers is 
that the employing organizations in 
most cases provide their advertising 
managers with such magazine sub 
scriptions as are considered neces 
sary and helpful. 

Consequently subscriptions would 
be on the records as those of the el 
ploying organizations, rather than of 
advertising managers. 

C. R. Eee, 
Mer., Advertising and Pub 
lications Bureau, Portland 
Cement Assn., Chicago. 
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FORGET FIGURES. 
FIFTH DISTRICT 
IS ADMONISHED 


No Shortage of Gash for 
Right Product 


Battle Creek, Feb. 28—(by wire)— 
“When manufacturers began to ad- 
yertise automobiles, the social revolu- 
tion began. The advertising columns 
jmplanted a divine discontent with 
the horse and buggy.” 

Presenting this homely philosophy 
of William Allen White, Floyd B. 


Mary I. Barber 


Nichols, managing editor of the 
Capper Farm Press, Topeka, brought 
to the convention of the Fifth Dis- 
trict, Advertising Federation of 
America, a picture of agriculture in- 
spired with new hope because of the 
creation of the Federal Farm Board, 
and ready to do its share with brain 
and brawn to bring prosperity to the 
country. 

The Fifth District convention 
brought large delegations of adver- 
tising men from Detroit, Toledo, Chi- 
cago, and other cifies. Earl Lines, 
of the Kelvinator Corporation, De- 
troit, presided. 

Among others on the program were 
Miss Mary I. Barber, director of the 
home economics department of the 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek; 
James A. Coveney, George A. Me- 
Devitt Company, New York; Major I. 
D. Carson, N. W. Ayer & Son, Phila- 
delphia; F. A. Arnold, National 
Broadcasting Company and President 
Younggreen, of the A. F.:A. 

The Salient Facts 

Mr. Allen was quoted further as 
follows: 

“It doesn’t make any difference 
what they say about 80 per cent of 
the wealth being in the hands of 10 
per cent of the people.. That is book- 
keeping. The vital fact is that we 
have distributed everything that is 
made among the people of this con- 
tinent and our ways of living have 
been changed in the distribution. We 
think differently. We are different!” 

The farmer is different because the 
back-breaking toil of the past has 
yielded to modern inventive genius, 
Mr. Nichols explained. He paid a 
tribute to President Hoover as a be- 
liever in a dollar at work and not 
at rest, and in commenting on the 
Federal Farm Board continued: 

“Its chairman, Alexander Legge, is 
anatural leader. I might add that 
&man with enough ability and cour- 
age to run the largest imple- 
Ment manufacturing organization the 
World has ever known is not to be 
Stared by the yapping of a few dis- 
stuntled commission men.” 

Tired of Generalities 

Miss Barber asserted that the 
Women of the country have wearied 
of generalities in advertising and 
are demanding specific facts on 
Which to base their purchasing. To 
Secure these facts and establish a 
friendly contact with the feminine 
Dublic, manufacturers have turned 
t0home economics. 

“Ten years ago,” said Miss Bar- 


"ene 


Wisconsin Launches 
New Attack on Chain 


Madison, Wis., Feb. 27— 
Prosecution of the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company 
for alleged violation of the 
Wisconsin trading stamp law 
has been started by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

This law was twice upheld 
by the State Supreme Court. 


ber, ‘there were not more than ten 
home economics women in the com- 
mercial field. Today there are over 
300. The aim of commercial home 
economics is to prepare and dis- 
tribute accurate information in a 
form usable by the homemaker, 
teacher and health worker. Such a 
department should be a subsidiary 
of the advertising department and 
closely allied with sales. 

‘Home economics departments have 
created confidence by proving that 
their first objective is service, and 
that sales come second. 

“In one firm the number of re- 
quests coming into the home eco- 
nomics department increased from 
13,000 in 1926 to 190,000 in 1929. 
More than one-fourth of the latter 
number was from persons who had 
from 50 to 1,000 people under their 
supervision. 

“This form of selling is sound 
because it induces the prospect to in- 
itiate relations.” 


Large Volume of 
Radio Advertising 
Will Be Placed 


San Francisco, Feb. 27.—A large 
volume of both consumer and trade 
advertising for 1930 is predicted in 
the fourteenth annual report of 
Radio, which gives this summary of 
the situation: 

“Fourteen major radio manufac- 
turers have discontinued manufac-. 
ture within the last 90 days, leaving 
26 others in the set manufacturing 
field. Only 11 of these will be prin- 
cipal contenders for the business. 

“In the tube field, the number of 
manufacturers remains practically 
unchanged, although several have 
merged. Large sales of discontinued 
receiving sets have helped tube sales, 
and replacement business for 1930 
will be far greater than in 1929. 

“Considerable national advertising 
is planned by tube manufacturers, 
and some will double their appropri- 
ations. Loud speaker manufacturers 
have been hit hard by the depression 
and the fact that many makers of 
sets are now building their own 
speakers. Lineage in this field will 
be reduced, although one manufac- 
turer will shortly announce a new 
model which can be sold to set man- 
ufacturers at a lower cost than they 
can build a product of similar quan- 
tity and construction. 

“Two trade shows will be held this 
year as against one in 1929. That of 
the Radio Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Atlantic City 
June 2-6 and will be followed June 
25-27 by the first trade show on the 
Pacific Coast, which supersedes the 
Pacific Radio Exposition, held for 
consumers.” 


Join Advertising Council 

Joseph H. Caro, advertising man- 
ager, Albert Pick-Barth Company, 
and F. W. Anderson, of the sales 
and advertising department, Speed- 
way Manufacturing Company, are 
new members of the Advertising 
Council of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. 


To Direct Field Sales 


Sol G. Kern has been appointed 
field sales manager for the AutoStrop 
Safety Razor Company, New York, 
and its subsidiary, the Probak Cor- 
poration. He has been prominent in 
the tobacco trade. 


Talks on Export Copy 


Allen H. Seed, Jr., vice-president of 
Jordan Advertising Abroad, New 
York, addressed the Advertising Club 
of Baltimore February 18, his sub- 
ject being, “What Is Export Adver- 


tising?” 


ADVERTISING AGE 


HOUSE ORGANS 
COST MILLIONS 
EVERY YEAR 


Annual Circulation Is 120,- 
000,000, Says Editor 


In spite of the fact that a min- 
imum of $15,000,000 a year is spent 
on house organs, with $20,000,000 be- 
ing a more accurate estimate, this 
sum is spent in the most haphazard 
manner, Charles E. Townsend, editor 
of The Car Card, Barron G. Collier, 
Inc., New York, told the Advertising 
Council of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce Thursday. 

“Despite this tremendous annual 
expenditure, and in apparent disre- 
gard of the great potential value of 
an ably-handled company publica- 
tion, all too many house organs are 
born as the result of a chance con- 
versation, conducted as an official 
afterthought, and allowed to wither 
and die without attracting more than 
the casual attention of the very men 
who would have most to gain by the 
magazine’s full fruition,” said Mr. 
Townsend. 

That there is a keen interest in 
Mr. Townsend’s subject was indicated 
by a record-breaking turnout and an 
exhibition of some of the best known 
house organs in Chicago. 

Many Policies Followed 

That practice as concerns the pol- 
icy of the house organ shows a re- 
markable variance is indicated by an 
analysis of 148 house organs issued 
purely for sales promotion purposes. 

- Of this number, the policy of 28 
was determined by the editor; 16 by 
the editor plus company officials; 57, 
by company officials; 24, by the ad- 
vertising or sales manager; 10, by 
the general manager; 13, unspecified. 

“Of the 135 external house organs 
which answered the question,” said 
Mr. Townsend, “editors have no di- 
rect influence on the policies of 91! 
This appears to supply the clue to 
the query, ‘When is an editor not an 
editor?’” 

In spite of this lack of a definite 
policy, many house organs have flour- 
ished through the years. Seventeen 
of 148 papers which replied to a ques- 
tionnaire are over 20 years old; 40 
are from 10 to 20 years old; 50 have 
lived from five to ten years; and only 
40 are less than five years old. Two 
of these papers have been published 
for thirty years. 

Babyhood Worst Period 

“The period of highest mortality 
appears to be during the first few 
years of a house organ’s life,” said 
the speaker. ‘The lack of a definite 
policy and of a single individual 
solely responsible for the magazine 
is a frequent cause of early de- 
cease.” 

A large majority of house organs 
are monthlies, 112 of 148 falling into 
this classification. One is a weekly, 
one a semi-monthly, 10 are quarter- 
lies, and 11 are bi-monthlies. 

In general, the longer the period 
between issues, the larger the circu- 
lation, he said. The smallest circu- 
lation reported for any such paper 
was 500, while one was found with a 
mailing list of 648,000. Another is 
mailed to 110,000 prospects. 

The combined circulation of the 
148 papers under discussion was 2,- 
280,000 copies per month, or 27,360,- 
000 a year. Mr. Townsend believed 
that the combined total of all house 
organ circulations is 10,000,0v0 a 
month. 

Most of the papers make an effort 
to get the home addresses of read- 
ers, believing their attention is more 
easily won there. 

Many editors use a second color, 
finding that this helps them compete 
with the other literature received by 
readers. 


Apply for Membership 


John Jensen, Procter Collier Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, and Chas. J. Sanker, 
Gerlack Barklow Co., Joliet, Ill., have 
applied for membership in the Cin- 
cinnati Advertising Club. 


One Way to Meet 
Competition 


Columbus, Feb. 27—The “So- 
liciting Schemes Committee” of 
the Columbus Chamber of Com- 
merce has issued a bulletin call- 
ing the County Farm Directory 
and Buyers Guide planned by 
the National Directories Com- 
pany, of Mansfield, O., “unnec- 
essary and wasteful.” 

The committee added that “a 
County Farm Directory which 
has the approval of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce” will be 
placed on sale early in March. 


Container Issue 
in Price Fight 
in Jam Trade 


Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 27.—Atten- 
tion is focused on the preliminaries 
of a big battle between the Eastern 
and Western manufacturers of jam 
products in Canada. 

For two or three years the antag- 
onists for this business have been at 
loggerheads, mainly over two points: 
standardization of quality and stand- 
ardization of containers. 

Effective January 1 this year the 
Minister of Pensions and National 
Health disposed of the first item of 
difference by enforcing new regula- 
tions in the Food and Drugs Act, 
passed by Order in Council during 
1929. 

This regulation provides that def- 
initions concerning the quality of jam 
as being “pure” or “genuine” cannot 
be made unless these terms definitely 
stand for not less than 55 per cent 
pure fruit in the jam. These rules 
also apply in degrees to all packs, 
hitherto known as number two and 
three. 

Credit for having cleared up the 
situation goes to the Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association, which helped 
to iron out differences between the 
Government and the opposing manu- 
facturers. 

As to the second point there re- 
mains a lot to be said. After Sep- 
tember, all jams and commodities un- 
der that category can be marketed 
and sold only in containers of two 
and four pounds. The Eastern pack- 
ers have up till now been able to 
sell jam in the Prairie Provinces in 
a three and one-half pound can. This 
can, looking like a four-pound can, 
has caused price-cutting, tampering 
with quality and general disorganiza- 
tion. 

The Eastern manufacturers have 
been granted leave to use up their 
three and one-half pound cans. This 
decision has made the Western pack- 
ers rather uneasy about the prospects 
of the Prairie markets this year. 
They are now hoping that the Gov- 
ernment will insist that some notice 
in large print be placed on the three 
and one-half pound cans, so_ that 
there can be no possibility of the pub- 
lic thinking it is buying a four- 
pound. 


Free vs. Paid Circulation 


Three five-minute talks on circula- 
tion will feature the March 3 meet- 
ing of the Dotted Line Club at the 
Medinah Athletic Club, Chicago. The 
speakers will be B. C. Bowen, Boot 
and Shoe Recorder; John C. Cobb, 
Starchroom Laundry Journal, and a 
representative of the Ahrens Pub- 
lishing Company. 


Miss Guck Makes Change 


Miss Lois Z. Guck, who is prom- 
inent in the activities of the League 
of Advertising Women of New York, 
has been appointed advertising man- 


ations and operator of a chain of 
beauty salons. 


To Advertise New Garter 

A new men’s garter, the “Pickwick 
Eitherway,” to be advertised by the 
Russell Manufacturing Company, New 


on a swivel. This permits the garter 


to be worn in any position and to 
conform automatically to the wear- 


er’s movements. 


ager of Helena Rubinstein, Inc., New} 
York, manufacturer of beauty prepar- 


York, has the stock fastener mounted } 


TELEPHONES 
CALEDONIA 
6741-6742-6743 


Gives Exclusive 
Coverage of 
Important Market 


Selling rest, recreation and health to 
many millions every year has be- 
come a gigantic business. It is esti- 
mated that more than 3} billion dol- 
lars'will be spent that way in 1930. 
Every product suitable for use in the 
hotel, restaurant and_ recreational 
fields can be sold to the 11,000 and 
more operators of summer and winter J 
resorts, rmanent camps, dude 
ranches, health resorts and kindred 
enterprises who read AMERICAN 
RESORTS regularly. 

We have just completed a survey of 
the resort busi full of valuabl 
information ‘for enterprising mer- 
chandisers. 


AMERICAN 
RESORTS 


Published by 


Patterson Publishing Company 
5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Also Publishers of The AMERICAN 
RESTAURANT Magazine, the recog- 
nized authority in its field. 


-- 


Over 5,000 industrial execu- 
tives who each annually direct the 
handling of an average of 506,- 
000 tons of merchandise and 
materials, and over 2,200 trans- 
portation executives read the 
TRAFFIC WORLD. 


CTaATTiC 


orld 


H. W. KELLOGG, Adv. Mgr. 
418 S. Market Street 
Chicago, IIL. 


New York Office 51 E. 42nd Street 
News Bureau Washington, D. C. 


Traffic In All Its Phases 
Material Handling, Packing, Ware- 


housing, Air, Motor, Rail and Water 
Transport. 


A REAL HELP 


for You 


Ir You Buy, sell, or have a part in the pro- 
duction of engraving or printing, you need 


“Commercial Engraving and Printing” 
By Charles W. Hackleman 


This is a remarkable book now in daily . 
by thousands of printers, advertising men, p'r 
lishers, photographers, artists, engravers, saic.- 
men, teachers, students and othe: 


840 pages—1500 illustrations 
35 related subjects 

It will answer questions about photographs. © 
drawings, processes of engraving, electrotyping. 
methods of printing, paper, type, color, ink, 
layout, size, form, design, retouching, grouping, 
copper plates, steel dies, bossi st i 
cutting dies, photo-gelatin, photogravure, ro- 
tary photograyure, posters, folding, binding, 
and a thousand and one questions and problems 
about what.can be done, what cannot be done, 
and how it can be done best, quickest and least 
expensively. 

It will help you to get ahead by makin, 

your service more valuable to cahare.” 

Write for FREE illustrated prospectus show- 
ing sample pages, full outline of contents, ap- 
proval offer and other information, which will 
be mailed without obligating you in any way. 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


537 S. Dearborn St, Chicago 
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1929 Bus Revenue 
Shows $23,000,000 Gain 


Operating revenue of buses in the 
United States in 1929 was $322,000,000, 
compared with $299,000,000 in 1928, 
according to asurvey by Bus Trans- 
portation, New York. Almost 1,775, 
000,000 revenue passengers were car- 
ried. 


Hambarger Joins Agency 

Mort Hamburger has resigned as 
advertising manager of Cohen, 
Goldman & Co., New York, to be 
come an account executive with the 
Joseph Katz Company, advertising 
agency of New York and Baltimore. 


Two More for Cullen 

The John W. Cullen Company is 
now representing two more daily 
newspapers in the national field. One 
is the Dover Reporter, which has 
joined the Ohio Select List, repre 
sented by Cullen. The other is the 
Tucson Citizen, Tucson, Ariz. 


Rates of “Furniture Age” 

The advertising rates of Furniture 
Age, Chicago, as reported by The 
Market Data Book, were in error. The 
twelve-time page rate is $100, and 
for one-half page, $60. The two rates 
were transposed in the reference 
book. 


Weiss Joins “Airports” 

L. M. Weiss, for the past six years 
Chicago representative of Pit ¢€ 

uarry, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of Airports and Air- 
plane Servicing, Flushing, L. I. 


Joins “Building Age” 

Howard E. Dygert, for several 
years with The Architectural Forum, 
has been appointed Eastern adver- 
tising manager of Building Age. 
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 8East 13% Street. 


Cream! 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT reaches 
the cream of its field, all over the 
country—the leading institutions ev- 
erywhere. comprising the best in 
quality and the bulk of the market 
in quantity. 


Recent surveys of our circulation 
in two of the largest cities in the 
country, one in the East and one in 
the West, are available to those in- 
terested in this rich market. They 
lead strikingly and convincingly to 
the conclusion suggested above. 

You can reach the hospital market 
with high efficiency and economy 
through HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT. 
receiving without additional charge a 
complete sales service—directory, 
daily information bulletin and list- 
ing of your literature. 

Let_us help you get your share of 
one hundred million spent 
every month by the hospitals. 


HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Member A.B.C.—A.B.P, 
537 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Attitude 


New York, Feb. 27—Saying that he 
addressed the Six-Point League as an 
individual, and not as its president, 
nor as Eastern manager of M. C. 
Mogenson & Company, Hil F. Best 
has asked ApDvERTISING AGE to “re- 
tract a statement in which you cred- 
ited me as having urged newspapers 
to turn a deaf ear to demands for 
free publicity and auxiliary service, 
which you published in your Febru- 
ary 22 issue.” 


Asserting that his views were 
“grossly exaggerated,” Mr. Best con- 
tinued: 


“We were told that certain co- 
operation was expected on the Gil- 
lette account, and in cases where 
there was more than one buy in the 
town, that if the co-operation was not 
followed, there would be switches. 


“I made the statement that I did 
not intend to go to the agency and 
the client in cities where I was off 
the Gillette list and promise 100 per 
cent of their demands, thus under- 
mining my competitors’ merchandis- 
ing ability. 


Clean Selling Methods 


“My statement was that in the 
towns I was off, I was going to use 
nothing but clean selling methods, 
selling the territory and the coverage 
that my newspapers give and which 
we believe is more than sufficient 
reason for their use on the Gillette 
and any other campaign, now run- 
ning or in the making. 


“The statement you made in your 
February 22 issue is most unfair, 
both to the client and myself.” 


The story to which Mr. Best ob 
jects appeared on Page 1 of ADvVER- 
TISING AGE. It said: 

“Hil Best, president of the Six- 
Point League, urged newspapers to 
turn a deaf ear to demands for free 
publicity and auxiliary service to aid 
in distribution and store display for 
the new Gillette razor.” 


Prizes for Newspapers 


The plan of the Gillette Safety 
Razor Company, which was discussed 
at the meeting of the Six-Point 
League, provides for prizes for news- 
papers co-operating most closely with 
the company. Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn, handling the Gillette 
account, gave the details in the fol- 
lowing letter to newspapers: 


“The Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany is about to announce a new line 
of products by the biggest advertis- 
ing campaign that they or any other 
razor manufacturer has ever run. 

“Newspapers form a very big part 
of the campaign and your paper is 
among a large list tentatively select- 
ed to receive over 26,000 lines during 
the year. 

“For the past few years this adver- 
tiser has not used newspapers as a 
major medium and so we know that 
the papers receiving the schedule will 
want to show Gillette some real co- 
operation. The task of launching a 
new line of products as well known 
and as widely used as Gillette razors 
and blades is a tremendous one, and 
on your hearty support the success 
of this campaign is dependent. 

“‘We have confined the co-operation 
desired to the forms of merchandis- 
ing which are acceptable to most 
newspapers and at the same time 
considered by us as legitimate back- 
ing necessary to reach the objective 
laid down for the campaign. 

“A reward for co-operation: 

“There will be ample reward to 
those papers who give the best co- 
operation. Prizes in the form of ex- 
tra lineage will be awarded. To make 
these prizes within easy reach of all 
papers we have classified the cities 
into four groups based upon popula- 
tion, as follows: 

“Group 1—Papers in cities over 
250,000. 

“Group 2—Papers in cities from 
150,000-250,000. 

“Group 3—Papers in cities from 


\Best Explains ‘His 


Gillette Co-operation 


Toward 


“Group 4—Papers in cities of 75,000 
and under. 

“Prizes: 

“Space prizes will be given to the 
winners of each of the four groups 
as follows: 

“Ist prize—An extra full page. 
“2nd prize—An extra six full col- 
umns. 

“8rd prize—An extra four full 
columns. 


Contest Opens March 1 


“Length of Contest: 

“The contest starts March 1—six 
days before the opening announce- 
ment advertisement on March 6—and 
ends April 30 at midnight. This gives 
every paper which offers consistent 
co-operation ample opportunity to 
win one of the three prizes in its 
respective group. 

“Credits for Newspaper Co-opera- 
tion Requested: 

“Here are the number of credits 
given with each form of. co-operation; 
the newspapers in each group which 
amass the greatest number of cred- 
its will win the prizes: 

“For Position of Advertisements: 

“No. 1—Advertisements on page 2 
or 3 (per advt.)—10 points. 

“No. 2—Advertisements on sport- 
ing page (per advt.)—7 points. 

“No. 3—Advertisements next to 
reading matter (per advt.)—5 points. 

“(Checking by B. B. D. & O. Inc.) 


“For Mailing to the Trade: 


“No. 4—Preparing and mailing 
broadside to trade at newspaper's 
own cost (drug, hardware, tobacco 


and sporting goods dealers)—30 
points. 
“No. 5—Above accompanied by 


proof of full page announcement ad- 
vertisement—15 points. 

“No. 6—Newspaper pay postage— 
30 points. 

“(Checking on each of above by 
mailing samples to B. B. D. & O. Inc., 
accompanied by letter from Adver- 
tising Manager.) 

“For Dealer Display Help: 

“No. 7—Poster of clerk (beckoning 
to come in to see the new products) 
placed by newspaper on window or 
door (per store)—10 points. 

“(Checking on B. B. D. & O. Ine. 
form signed by each dealer.) 

“No. 8—Full page announcement 
advertisement pasted on window by 
newspaper (per store)—10 points. 

“(Checking on B. B. D. & O. Ine. 
form signed by each dealer.) 


“No. 9—Newspaper furnishing own 
display window (per week displayed) 
—25 points. : 


“(Checking by furnishing photo 
with letter from advertising manager 
stating time displayed.) 

Suggested Co-operation 

“For Newspaper’s Trade Supple- 
ment: 

“Story of Gillette campaign in 
newspaper’s own dealer supplement 
—20 points. 

“(Checking by furnishing sample.) 

“We are holding a meeting in our 
office with all the New York repre- 
sentatives of the papers scheduled to 
receive the campaign and explaining 
to them the full details of the cam- 
paign and the co-operation items list- 
ed above, including the ‘orms to be 
used and methods for checking co- 
operation given. They are being 
given also a copy of this letter and 
told that we are also writing to you 
direct, in order to receive your writ- 
ten acknowledgment as to whether 
you agree to enter the contest. 


“Also will you tell us: 


“(1) Whether or not you will pre- 
pare, print and mail a broadside of 
this campaign to the trade? 

“(2) How many report blanks shall 
we furnish you for calls on the trade? 
(Sample form attached.) 


“(3) How many Gillette posters of 
the clerk (to go on the door or win- 
dow of the dealers’ stores) will you 
require? 


“We want to show the Gillette 


siveness of newspaper advertising. 
So do you. To do so we must count 
on co-operation from each paper, and 
we are frank to tell you that, final 
selection of papers will depend to a 
considerable extent upon whether the 
desired co-operation will be given. 
“May we hear from you just as 
goon as your New York representa- 
tive has acquainted you with the de- 
tails we have given him?” 


Gillette Returns to 


Canadian Magazines 
Its forthcoming $10,000,000 cam- 
paign will bring Gillette razor copy 
to Canadian magazines again after 
an absence of several years. Four- 
color spreads are being released by 
the Montreal office of the Cockfield- 
Brown Agency. 


Joins A. B. C. 
Oil Field Engineering, Philadel- 
phia, has been admitted to member- 
ship in the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions-and a publisher’s statement for 
the six months ended December 31 
has been released. 


Schwertz in Business 
Jules Schwertz, formerly with the 
Farrar Advertising Company, Pitts- 
burgh, has formed his own agency 
in that city. He is handling the ac- 
count of the Mayer China Company, 
Beaver Falls, Pa., among others, 


Jenkins Joins Bement 

French Jenkins, formerly vice- 
president of Conely, Kappes and Cur- 
tis, Detroit agency, has become an 
account executive on the Detroit staff 
of Austin F. Bement. 


Has Food Account 
La Choy Food Products, Inc., De- 
troit, manufacturer of Chinese food 
specialties, has appointed Austin F. 
Bement, Inc., of that city. Magazines 
and newspapers will be used. 


Whitten Makes Change 


Eric T. Lifner, assistant production 
manager of Edmund S. Whitten, Inc., 
Boston, has been made assistant to 
the president. 

Mons H. Osterberg has joined the 
agency’s production staff. 


Will Advertise Forgings 

The Transue & Williams Steel Forg- 
ings Corp., Alliance, O., has appointed 
0. S. Tyson & Co., New York agency, 
to direct its advertising. Business 
papers and direct mail will be used. 


English Fordeal 
Plans to Capture 
Canadian Trade 


Toronto, Feb, 27.—A party of Brit. 
ish sales managers who visited this 
country to make a first-hand invegtj. 
gation of why England is not getting 
Canada’s business, has returned to 
Britain with the avowed intention of 
giving Canada what it wants with 
regards to both style and quality, 

The British will also utilize the 
power of advertising to create Cana. 
dian sentiment in behalf of its 
products. 

The committee was headed by 
Percy W. Cann, sales manager of 
one of the largest shoe manufactur. 
ing establishments in England. He 
said that all of those in the party 
had been able to make satisfactory 
sales for spring delivery by getting 
the recommendations of Canadian 
customers and making up appropriate 
samples. 


Called Best 
Oregon Weekly 


Verne McKinney, publisher of the 
Hillsboro Argus, won the silver cup 
offered by Sigma Delta Chi, journal. 
istic fraternity, for the best Oregon 
weekly newspaper. The contest was 
held at the recent Oregon Newspaper 
Conference at Eugene. 


To Advertise 
Bridge Table 


The Dyer-Enzinger Company, Inc., 
New York, is now in charge of ad- 
vertising for the Glens Falls Manu- 
facturing Company. Glens Falls, N. 
Y., manufacturers of a patented port- 
able bridge table and other domestic 
specialties. 


Films for Retailers 

Hart Schaffner & Marx, Chicago 
manufacturers of men’s clothing, are 
using moving pictures to educate re 
tail salesmen. The company will 
issue films to the trade fortnightly 
under the title, “The Retail Sales- 
men’s Round Table.” 


Feature One-Price Suits 
The George MacDonald Advertising 
Agency, Toronto, has begun a cam- 
paign in Canadian magazines for 
Royal York one-price suits, manu- 
factured by the W. R. Johnson Com- 


pany, Toronto. 
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—Courtesy Archer Advertising Co. 


ADVERTISING APPARENTLY GIVES SUPPORT TO PRICES 


The black area in the chart above shows margin of 1930 prices on iceberg head lettuce 
One might expect such an increase to be the result of smaller shipments. 
However, the chart below shows shipments for last year to be approximately the same 
This is a clear reflection of the effects of the advertising campaign. 
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New Era in Food Distribution 
One result of advertising campaign of Western Growers’ 
Protective Association 
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More Amante Join 
New York Fight 


on Tax Measure 


New York, Feb. 27—Every adver- 
tising agency in New York State 
affiliated with the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies was 
asked in a letter sent out this week 
py the New York council to lend its 
support to the co-operative fight be- 
ing made against the amendment to 
the state corporation tax passed by 
the legislative body in February, 
1929, an exclusive story concerning 
which appeared in last week’s issue 
of ADVERTISING AGE, 

The tax was formerly 4.5 per cent 
of the net income of the corporation. 
A corporation may now be taxed on 
the old basis, or, if it will bring a 
greater return to the state, on a basis 
of 2 per cent of the net income plus 
the salaries of officers and of stock- 
holders owning in excess of 5 per 
cent of the stock of the company, 
less a total allowance for salaries of 
$6,000. 

It is contended that the amend- 
ment is unconstitutional, and a test 
case is being brought in the lower 
courts, members and non-members 
being asked to share the costs of this 
litigation on a pro rata basis, not to 
exceed $100. Regardless of the out- 
come in the lower tribunal, the case 
is certain to be carried to the Su- 
preme Court, and it is estimated that 
the total cost to subscribing agencies 
will be $5,000. 

Since last week, when 27 New York 
agencies had subscribed to the fund, 
several others have pledged their 
support and it is believed that the 
full quota of 50 will be readily se- 
cured. 

Members of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the New York Council are 
taking an active interest in the case. 
This board includes Fred H. Walsh, 
of the Newell-Emmett Company, Inc., 
chairman; George Gouge, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, vice chair- 


man; Clarence Nelson, Calkins & 
Holden, secretary-treasurer; Frank 
Kaus, Biow Company; Courtland 


Smith, Richardson, Alley & Richards 
Company; Ellsworth Harris, Dauchy 
Company, and Kenneth Groesbeck, 
H. K. McCann Company. 

The Arthur Hirshon Company has 
been selected to bring the test case, 
Arthur Hirshon, president of the 
company, having been particularly 


active in bringing the agencies to- 


gether. 


A. B. P. Names Judges 


for Editorial Contest 


New York, Feb. 26—The Associated 
Business Papers, Inc., has named the 
following committee for the contest 
for editorial excellence, which closes 
March 1: . 
M. C. Robbins, Robbins Publishing 
Company; Roy V. Wright, Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Company; Al- 
lan Brown, National Industrial Ad- 
Vertisers Association; Howard L. 
Spohn, Gardner Advertising Com- 
pany; Roscoe C. Edlund, American 
Trade Association Executives; 
Thomas R. Taylor, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 


Will Manufacture 
Commercial Talkies 


Los Angeles, Feb. 27—By an agree- 
Ment between the Western Electric 
Company and the Metropolitan 
Sound Studios, of Hollywood, the lat- 
ter will begin production of commer- 
cial talking films. 

The same recording staff which has 
Produced pictures for the theatrical 
field will produce the commercial 
films under the direction of William 
8. Holman, general manager. 


Henderson License 


Extended 


The Federal Radio Commission has 

ffanted a 60-day extension dating 
fom March 2 of the 30-day proba- 
tionary license issued to Station 
KWKH, Shreveport, La. W. K. Hen- 
ferson is the owner. 


Heads Industrial Division 
Harold B. Pickering has been ap- 
Winted manager of the industrial 


livision of Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., 
New York. He has been with Rick- 
d & Co., the Gage Publications and 
tther industrial concerns. 


Utilities Copy Con- 
test Ends March 15 
The better copy contest of 
the Public Utilities Advertis- 
ing Association closes March 
15. Entries should be ad- 
dressed to Eric W. Swift, Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, 
72 W. Adams Street, Chicago. 


Often No Results 


to Measure, Says 
R. Sherrington 


Cincinnati, Feb. 27—When a busi- 
ness concern sets aside $100,000 for 
advertising it is simply adding an- 
other salesman to its force, and it 
should be required to produce just 
as other salesmen are. 


That was the view expressed by 
Richard Sherrington, advertising 
manager of the Selby Shoe Company, 
Portsmouth, O., on “Advertising 
From the Sales Viewpoint,” before 
the Advertisers’ Club of Cincinnati. 


“To my way of thinking, advertis- 
ing from the sales viewpoint is one 
of the things that has been over- 
looked,” he said. “We hear it said 
that the result of advertising cannot 
be measured. Why can’t it be meas- 
ured, and why shouldn’t it be? 
Largely because so much of it never 
produces anything to be measured. 


“I want to say that we have been 
measuring it down our way. A sales- 
man came in to see me the other day 
for his publication. I said to him, 
‘Why should you have any of our 
money? ‘What part of our market 
can you reach?’ He didn’t know. 
He hadn't thought it necessary to 
find out. 


“As advertising men, we don’t 
know enough about what we're talk- 
ing about. We deal in generalities 
or fine rhetoric and trust in selling 
our stuff to men who don’t know 
what it’s all about. 


“We're too much concerned with 
non-essentials. I saw in an advertis- 
ing paper the other day a discussion 
of whether the copy writer should 
sign his copy! Do you wonder why 
business men want to know where 
their money goes? 


“Too many advertising men pro- 
duce beautiful lay-outs which don’t 
sell merchandise. 


“My trinity of business is the 
house, the product and the man on 
the firing line. I make no place for 
advertising in this because advertis- 
ing can be effective only if all three 
of the other factors are right. 


“I believe if an advertising man 
will get a new conception of the value 
of the dollar he proposes to spend 
and ascertain the conditions under 
which it will buy 100 cents worth of 
business, he will begin to get some- 
where.” 


Devine Planning Group 
Activity for Retailers 


Vern C. Devine has resigned as 
vice-president of the E. H. Scull 
Company, Chicago, management 
counsellors to retail institutions, in 
order to develop a plan of group 
activity to be participated in by a 
number of independently owned, 
medium and better grade retail busi- 
nesses that include department stores, 
women’s wear specialty shops, men’s 
clothing stores, and furniture stores. 

Besides the E. H. Scull Company, 
Mr. Devine founded the Standard 
Publishing Company and its predeces- 
sor, the Standard Advertising Com- 
pany. 


Nervine in Newspapers 

Effervescent Nervine Tablets, pro- 
duced by the Dr. Miles Medical Com- 
pany, Elkhart, Ind., will use 33 
metropolitan dailies this year, ac- 
cording to the Wade Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, in charge of the 
company’s advertising. 


Oil Man Promoted 


Byron Phillips, Los Angeles, will 
leave as advertising director of the 
Texas Company of California March 
1 to join the advertising division of 
the Texas Company in the main office 
in New York. 


Women in 
Advertising 


Anne P. Keil 


Portland, Ore., Feb. 26—Back in 
1919, there was a storm of protest 
when it was proposed that diminutive 
Anne P. Keil be made executive sec- 
retary of the Portland Advertising 
Club. There was a chorus to the 
effect that she would get rattled in a 
crisis, be flighty and change her 
mind, and even get married and go 
off and leave the club, 


Miss Keil has not been rattled in 
any of the numerous crises which 
have arisen in ten years; she has 
not been flighty and she has not 
changed her mind unless there was 
good reason for the same. 

But alas! She is going to get mar- 
ried and go off and leave the club. 

However, she will continue as a 
vicarious member of the advertising 
profession, her fiance being one H. 
B. Robinson, of the West Coast En- 
graving Company, who is also vice- 
president of the Pacific Advertising 
Clubs’ Association. 

Miss Keil was born in Baker, Ore., 
and her first lucrative employment 
was answering a telephone in a Port- 
land office for $4 weekly. One of her 
early ambitions was to be a snake 
charmer and while she never got 
around to it, she has an interesting 
collection of animal figures, made 
from wood, leather, ivory and other 
materials. 

Miss Keil represented the Portland 
Advertising Club at the 1928 conven- 


tion of the Pacific Coast association 
in Honolulu. At the 1927 meeting, 
she was convention secretary, and 
the big show went off with unwonted 
smoothness. 

Miss Keil also edits the club pa- 
per, in which she refers to herself, 
when at all, as “Skinny.” 


Annual Dinner 
Planned by Council 


An annuai dinner will become a 
feature of the program of the Ad- 
vertising Council of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce, it has been 
decided. 

The first to be held in March or 
April, is in charge of G. R. Cain, 
chairman; W. E. Macfarlane, H. K. 
Clark, A. W. Sherer, W. Frank Mc- 
Clure, Frederic P. Seymour and Fred 
J. Ashley. 


Add Pruning Tools 


Henry Disston & Sons, Philadel- 
phia, widely known as manufacturers 
of saws, have added a line of pruning 
tools for vineyards, nurseries, tree 
surgery, etc. The new line will be 
widely advertised. 


Miss Conroy Appointed 

Miss Gertrude Conroy, formerly 
with the Gardner Advertising Com- 
pany, has become an assistant ac- 
count executive and copywriter with 
Robinson, Lightfoot & Co., New York 
agency. 
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A New Business 


Paper To Meet 
the New 


in Food Distribution 


Situation 


“The New Era in FOOD DIS- 


TRIBUTION,” 
Paper covering the news and 
methods of the greatly diversi- 
fied field of Food Distribution. 


a Business 


It is of value and interest to 


HOTEL & RESTAURAN ray: 


37 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Distribution. 


advertisers who market 
through any one or all of the 
channels which have entered 
into the wide field of Food 


May we submit to you some 
interesting facts and figures? 


55 W. 42nd St., New York City 


The New Era in 


FOOD DISTRIBUT 


THE FOOD TRADES PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


681 Market St., San Francisco 
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Agency Is Victor 
in Suit Against 
Lumber Dealers 


Indianapolis, Feb. 27.—Following 
its victory in its suit against the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, by which it was awarded 
$50,059 from a special advertising 
fund, held in trust by the People’s 
State Bank, the Millis Advertising 
Company gave out the following state- 
ment: 

“This decree means that by agree- 
ment we receive out of the advertis- 
ing fund in dispute the amount due 
to us under our contract, so far as 
that contract was carried out. This 
was the amount claimed by us in our 
original complaint. 

“The National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers Association receives its 10 per 
cent for membership fees as provided 
in the contract, and also $25,656.26 
for attorney fees and other expenses 
incurred in the litigation. The money 
remaining in the fund is to be di- 
vided among the subscribers. 

“We have waived our claim for 
damages for the failure of the asso- 
ciation to carry out its contract and 
go through with the four-year adver- 
tising program as planned. We could 
have established the claim, our attor- 
ney says,- because the damages were 
actual and not punitive, but it would 
have meant a long, involved and ex- 
pensive controversy, and we pre 
ferred to accept the compromise of- 
fered by the association attorneys, 
and forget about it. 

“This campaign, which was 
planned over a period of more than 
a year before actual work on financ- 
ing it started, broke down for three 
reasons: 

“First, the national association, 
with a membership of 700, in an in- 
dustry of nearly 23,000 retail lumber 
yards, was not recognized, or in most 
cases, even known by the industry. 
There were single regional associa- 
tions with ten times the actual mem- 


Pierces 
THE WALLS 
of the 
Advertising World 
Advertising 
Procedure 


By Otto KLEPPNER 


President, The Kleppner Co., Inc. 
Advertising Agency, New York 


Presents a thorough, up-to-date 
treatment of the subject, and 
pierces the walls of the adveruis- 
ing world, to show how ideas are 
transformed into “copy.” 


The book is practical. It is writ- 
ten by an experienced advertis- 
ing man and is based upon the 
Advertising Spiral. This Spiralisa 
very simple principle, but it clari- 
fies the most important part of 
advertising, the creating of the 
idea, 

Profusely illustrated. Contains 
tabulated charts, a glossary of 
advertising terms, and a bibli- 
ography. 

539 pp., 6 x 9, $5.00. 


Mail coupon 


Advertising Age 
537 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


ADVERTISING AGE 

537 S. Dearsorn St. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
Gentlemen: 


IN accordance with your offer, you may 
send me a copy o' 


Kleppner’s 

Advertising Procedure 
Within FIVE days, I will either remit 
$5.00 in full payment, or return the book 
to you. 


PTO e UPPERS CCE O Pee eee eee eee 


ADVERTISING AGE 


1926. 
Here are his selections: 


(Conn.) Press. 


Ridgewood (N. J.) News. 


Monte (Cal.) Herald. 
5. Circulation Manager at 


Enid (Okla.) Events. 


11. Local Features Editor, 
McComb (Miss.) Enterprise. 


Casey Names All-American 
Newspaper Eleven 


Norman, Feb. 26.—Prof. John H. Casey, country newspaper 
specialist of the University of Oklahoma, has named his second 
All-American Newspaper Eleven, after taking time out since 


1, Publisher, at fullback: Howard W. Palmer, Greenwich 
2. Business Manager, at right halfback: Franklin Fishler, 


3. Editor-in-chief, at left halfback: Schuyler L. Marshall, 
Clinton County (Mich.) Republican-News, at St. Johns. 


4. Managing Editor, at quarterback: Neil R. Murray, El 


County (Nebr.) Chief, at Broken Bow. 

6. Editor of Community Service Projects, at right end: 
Omar D. Gray, Sturgeon, Missouri, Leader. 

7. Classified Advertising Manager, at left end: Will W. 
Loomis, La Grange (Ill.) Citizen. 

8. Cost and Efficiency Expert, at right tackle: E. K. Whit- 
ing, Owatonna (Minn.) Journal-Chronicle. 

9. General Manager and captain of the team, at left tackle: 
Kenneth F. Baldridge, Bloomfield (Ia.) Democrat. 

10. Rural News Editor, at right guard: Frank D. Northup, 


center: E. R. Purcell, Custer 


at left guard: J. O. Emmerich, 


r 


bership of the national association. 
“Second, because of the cessation 
of building, intense price wars broke 
out in most of the cities and towns 
of the United States about the time 
the fund-raising started, with the re- 
sult that it was impossible to get the 
dealers together on any reasonable 
basis; third, a plan of advertising was 
insisted upon by the association, 
against the advice of this company, 
that proved unworkable.” 


Big Fellows Get 
Their Recreation 
in Salesmanship 


New York, Feb. 27.—B. C. Forbes, 
publisher of Forbes Magazine, points 
out in his current syndicated news- 
paper column that the presidents of 
some of the biggest companies in 
America run out and tackle a few 
hard-boiled buyers by way of recrea- 
tion, when they weary of office 
routine. “They love the competitive 
game,” said Mr. Forbes. “They love 
to pit their wits against the other 
fellow. 

“James A. Farrell, head of the 
United States Steel Corporation, is 
a master salesman. Schwab during 
the war brought off unique salesman- 
ship feats—he was the first American 
industrialist Kitchener cabled to 
hurry over to London to see him. 

“Mack Trucks’ president, A. J. 
Brosseau, is the sales type par excel- 
lence. Numbers of utility presidents 
get on the job when a sizeable possi- 
ble order appears in the offing. So 
do even the biggest of our railway 
presidents. Ditto insurance company 
presidents. 

“Few business heads nowadays con- 
sider themselves above jumping in 


when they see the possibility of 
capturing a contract their subordi- 
nates are having. difficulty in 
lassoing.” 


To Give Business 
Service in Britain 


Harold Whitehead, who has been 
with the Business Training Corpora- 
tion, New York, has left for London 
to form a similar business service 
there. 

By means of a reciprocal arrange- 
ment with his former firm, both will 
render sales and merchandising serv- 
ice in the United States and Eng- 
land. 


Open School for 


Clothing Salesmen 


Irving V. Malone and W. R. Tracey 
have established Malone’s Institute 
in New York for the training of 
retail salesmen of men’s furnishings 
and clothing. Included in the cur- 
riculum are courses in salesmanship, 
modeling, tailoring, window trim- 


Praises Editorial 
Appearing in‘Dry 
Goods Economist’ 


New York, Feb. 27—The editorials 
of business papers in many cases fail 
to measure up to the virile policy 
which is in evidence throughout the 
other reading pages, Hans Kalten- 
born, associate editor of The Brook- 
lyn Eagle, told the New York Edi- 
torial Conference at its meeting at 
the Hotel Astor. About 100 editors 
of Eastern business papers attended. 

Mr. Kaltenborn gave a critical re- 
view of editorials“that-have appeared 
during the past year in some of the 
leading business papers, praising 
some and condemning others. He 
particularly commended an editorial 
which appeared during 1929 in The 
Dry Goods Economist, and declared 
it to have been one of the best writ- 
ten editorials appearing in any trade 
paper last year. 

He stressed the importance of bet- 
ter editorials as evidenced by the 
fact that the Associated Business 
Papers made no award during 1929 
for the best editorial appearing in a 
business paper, due to the fact that 
the judges did not consider that any 
of the editorials submitted measured 
up to the requisite qualifications. 


Texas Paper Expands 


The El Paso Post has occupied its 
new three-story building, one of the 
largest and most modern newspaper 
plants in the Southwest. 


TESTS TAUGHT 
DANDERINE TO 
‘SHOOT WORKS’ 


Whitman Tells of Early Days 
of Advertising 


Atlanta, Feb. 27.—In an address in 
which he said the Owl Drug Company 
was the first in the drug field to use 
full-page newspaper advertising, Rus- 
sell R. Whitman, publisher of the 
Atlanta Georgian and Sunday Ameri- 
can, told the Atlanta Advertising 
Club why it pays to use dominant 
space. 

The Kansas City Star was the me- 
dium selected by the drug chain for 
its venture, Mr. Whitman said. He 
also ventured the assertion that the 
Kansas City Advertising Club was 
the first to be formed in this country. 
He placed 1908 as the date, Mr. 
Whitman being employed by the Star 
in that year. 


“When I was in the Chicago field 
later,” said the publisher, “Danderine 
was using small space in newspapers. 
After the hardest kind of work, I 
sold the company on the idea of full 
pages, basing my argument chiefly 
on the striking value of an illustra- 
tion of a woman combing her hair, 
the cut running from the top clear 
down to the bottom of the full page. 

Big Copy Paid 

“The response to this full page was 
so great that the firm continued to 
use it, inaugurating a _ schedule 
placed by the Fuller agency of Chi- 
cago in over 500 daily newspapers. 
As a test of the value of big space 
we later ran one of the smaller ad- 
vertisements of Danderine in a full 
page—same copy and same cut, only 
the coupon being enlarged—and 
found that it pulled three times as 
many inquiries as eight of the 
smaller advertisements. 


“Cream of Wheat was another 
product whose merits were never 
really cashed in on until the manu- 
facturer began using large space. 


“The beginning of advertising on 
a big scale was largely a matter of 
accident. During and after the war 
many firms made so much money 
that they spent what were at that 
time almost unheard-of sums in ad- 
vertising. They did not expect star- 
tling returns from this publicity but 
soon realized that they had tapped 
the source of a powerful influence to 
help them in their marketing prob- 
lems. 

“Since then advertising has played 
a greater and greater part in mer- 
chandising, until in 1928 about one 
and a half billion dollars was spent. 
Of this amount the newspapers car- 
ried six hundred million dollars. 


March 1, 1936 
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A. B. C.’s Important Role 


“I wish to emphasize the great part 
the A. B. C. has played in making 
advertising the great business it jg 
today. It’s a far cry from the dayg 
when space was sold because the 
buyer happened to like the space 


_ 


R. R. Whitman 


seller, or because the latter was a 
good mixer at the places where the 
brass rails were in evidence, or be 
cause he was a fast and brilliant 
talker, able to stretch his imagina- 
tion. 


“Those days have been succeeded 
by a scientific method of selecting 
space and mediums that will bring 
the advertiser the greatest returns 
from his money. 

“With all this tremendous increase 
in advertising, I think we have only 
scratched the surface, and that the 
time will come when our present ef- 
forts will be surpassed just as these 
now overshadow those of twenty 
years ago.” 


Photos Make 
Good Samples 


Photographs, 
are now being used by many buyers, 
Miss Marcia Meyers told the Feb- 
ruary meeting of the League of Ad- 
vertising Women of New York. She 
exhibited a number of such _ pho- 
tographs made by the Rimes Illus- 
trating Company. 


Men’s Wear Makers 


Forming Sales Colony 

The entire eighth and ninth floors 
of the Chicago Merchandise Mart will 
be occupied by men’s furnishing 
firms on its completion about May 1. 
It is advertised as the largest build- 


ing in the world. 


RELATION BETWEEN FENCES AND 


LIVESTOCK 


ming and card writing. 


by “Hardware Age.” . 


FENCE SURVEY BY STATES 

SHOW! NG KIND, EXTENT AND CONDITION 

AVERAGE | AVERAGE motamo |_ BARB WOVEN _ ftorm% 
STATE | Some sumer St pe snot 3 [SMTON erm eae 
INDIANA | 2298 | 17016 | 192 |1418 | 10.1 866/85 [09 [09 19.2 | 68. |18.6/ 278/194 |692| 9.6 | 48 | 136. 
KANSAS | 2480 |15560 | 207 |I295| 38.1 |305 sets) 3.0 |216]165 | 207) 98 |263 | 400) 515| 58. | 4.7 | 335. 
DicxinsonCo.| 2120 |12880 | 177 |1073| 450) 302 |32% |15.5 | 183) 268) 213 | 9.0 | 358) 125 | 275 43 | 392. 
TrEGO Co. | 3200 | 14320 | 246/101 | 950| 47 9.4 |550| 400} 25 | 22| 424) 179 | 133 77 | 300. 
MICHIGAN | 4687 | 34286 | 104| 764 11.4 |850 ar 9.1 12.1 | 9.4) 632/228) 332) 79 114.1/ 17.4! 2. | 136. 
MINNESOTA] 2943 | 19715 | 155 |1037|457/534| * |68 |137 |322| 409) 124) 446) 286) 94. | 8.1 | 78 | 216. 
NEBRASKA | 1033 | 4320 | 172 | 720 834/165 352| 24.1589} 84 | 7.9 |668) 106) 4.1 | 13 | 43 | 287 
Bd 692 | 3500 | 115 |584/ 497 508 244 | 137 |361 | 282) 223) 584| 130) 166 5.1 | 341 

OTOECO.| 840 | 3940 | 140 \658|757|244| 10.2 | 22.41 53.4) 14.4 | 10.1| 605| 8.0 | 370 
OHIO | 1631 | 12678 | 126 |974/192 |740\Ex [109 1.1/8.1 522/218] 299/85 |59.| 10.| 2 | 213. 
Note the fact that the more livestock 
the smaller the percentage of ‘poor’ fence 
 RODDAGE INDICATED IncLUDES JOINTLY OWNED BOUNDARY LINES 


Sell.a farmer a fence and he will go into the livestock business. This is the moral of a survey reported 


instead of samples, 
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Means More Work 
for Advertising 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 27.—Adver- 
tising has reached its greatest devel- 
opment in the United States simply 
because this country leads the world 
jn per capita wealth, A. Loveday, head 
of the economic intelligence service 
of the League of Nations, believes. 

But the very conditions which 
make it possible for advertising to 
be effective, also work for instabil- 
ity of demand, Mr. Loveday pointed 
out in a recent discussion. 

“The greater wealth, the increases 
in leisure, and advance in culture, all 
tend to the same result—instability 
of demand,” he pointed out. 

Demand Becomes Optional 

“Food we must have and clothing 
and a minimum of house-room, but 
once these needs are satisfied demand 
becomes optional. Once a certain in- 
come is reached, all demand becomes 
optional—for one form of diet may 
be chosen in place of another, and 
within the limits of fashion one tex- 
tile for clothing for another. 

“The essential characteristic of de- 
mand today is not simply that it is 
changing, but that it is becoming 
more and more fluid. That fact al- 
ready dominates the economy of the 
United States, and it is inevitable 
that before long it will dominate, as 
it is already profoundly influencing, 
the economy of Europe. 

Many Ways to Spend 

“The surplus of income, once cer- 
tain instinctive needs have been satis- 
fied, may be spent in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways. The manner in which 
it will be spent will be determined in 
part by a changing conception of com- 
fort. in part by a fickle fashion, in 
part by individual taste and in part 
by the influence which the producer 
can exercise by advertisement on the 
mind of his victims. 

“Year by year the problem of an- 
ticipating demand will become more 
difficult and year by year the func- 
tions of sale and of advertisement— 
of informing the public of the goods 
and services which are available— 
will become more important.” 


Advertising Men 
Working With Legion 


Though most of them are not mem- 
bers, a number of well known Chi- 
cago advertising men are co-operating 
with Advertising Men’s Post No. 38, 
American Legion, in finding work 
for advertising ex-service men. 

J. E. Byrnes is chairman of this 
committee, other members being A. 
J. Ensurd, J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany; Ralph Niece, Nation’s Busi- 
ness; F. H. Ralsten, of that company; 
Gale Blocki, Good Housekeeping; 
Frank Mullen, National Broadcasting 
Company; H. G. Schuster, Chicago 
Daily News; W. W. Ross, Williams, 
Lawrence & Cresmer Co.; and John 
= Rodger, McGraw-Hill Publishing 

0. 


President Reappoints 


Radio Commission 

The five incumbent members of 
the Federal Radio Commission have 
mn reappointed by President 
Hoover. They are Ira E. Robinson, 
West Virginia, second zone; Eugene 
0. Sykes, Mississippi, third zone; 
William D. L. Starbuck, Connecticut, 
first zone; Harold A. Lafount, Utah, 
fifth zone; Maj. Gen. Charles McK. 
Saltzman, retired, Iowa, fourth zone. 


Boston Advertising Club 
Plans Art Exhibition 


The Advertising Club of Boston 
Will hold an exhibit of advertising 
art, limited to work done in Boston 
or featuring New England products, 
at the City Club March 3-8. The dis- 
play will include both originals and 
Teproductions. The committee in 
charge includes Arthur Rohn, chair- 
Man; Arthur Howland and Watson 
Gordon. 


Troy in France 

Paris, Feb. 21—(Special Cor- 
Tespondence) — The current issue 
of La Machine Moderne, French class 
Publication, carried six color pages 
of the Hobart Manufacturing Com- 
Dany, Troy, O., manufacturers of 
€quipment for hospitals and other in- 

tions. 

The advertising was placed by R. 
8. Stokvis et Fils, distributors for 

Nce and the Colonies. 


TEs as a YS ED 


Growing Wealth | 


Martin Writes Book 
on Brand-New Subject 


St. Louis, Feb. 27—After 
many years of sympathetic ob- 
servation, Douglas V. Martin, 
Jr, prominent member of the 
Advertising Club of St. Louis, 
has written a book. 

Its title is “The Expectant 
Father: His Care and Treat- 
ment.” 


Form Seattle Agency 


E. A. Punter, formerly with the 
Carl W. Art Advertising Agency, Se- 
attle, has formed the Punter Adver- 
tising Service in that city. 


Se, ee se 
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‘Approving Glance’ 
Will Be Spur in 
Stetson Copy 


Philadelphia, Feb. 27.—The hatless 
fad in the United States and the low 
per capita purchase of hats by men 
will be opposed by this year’s cam- 
paign of Stetson advertising. This 
advertising aims to sell Stetson hats 
by stressing the excellence of their 
styling and their unmatched quality 
and workmanship, but these points 
will be impressed on the reader 
indirectly. 

All manufacturers of good hats say 
practically the same things about 
their merchandise. There are not 
many reasons advanced why a man 


should buy one hat in preference to 


another. The most convincing argu- 
ment is the one presented without 
the reader being aware of it, accord- 
ing to Mont H. Wright, publicity 
director, who said: 


“Considering appearance, the hat is 
perhaps the most important article 
of apparel. Its shade and shape must 
blend with other noticeable articles 
of clothing. By stressing this, we 
believe the hatless fad can be suc- 
cessfully combatted and, at the same 
time, the need of a number of hats 
for every well-groomed individual 
can be emphasized. 

“The 1930 Stetson campaign is 
built around the fact that women 
notice men’s hats and men’s clothing 
and that many men select and wear 
their hats with this in mind. Each 


individual advertisement is designed 
to appeal to man’s very natural con- 
cern for the correctness of his ap- 
pearance in women’s eyes. 

“The copy is brief in every case, 
easy to read, with a touch of human 
interest and a hint of drama. 

“The type of the copy is indicated 
by one significant headline: ‘A Side- 
long Glance of Approval.’” 


Portland Agencies Merge 


The Ad-Craft Agency and Terry Te- 
bault, Inc., both of Portland, Oreg., 
have merged as Terry Tebault-Hau- 
gen, Inc. C. W. Terry Tebauit and 
Oscar S. Haugen, who headed the 
separate companies, are president 
and secretary-treasurer, and C. C. 
Crow, publisher of Crow’s Pacific 
Coast Lumber Digest, has been 
elected vice-president. 


5 ht ee 


HE purpose of The Champion is to contribute 

to the development of a better understand- 

ing between printers and advertisers in the pur- 
chasing and production of direct advertising. 
The pages of The Champion will serve as an 
open meeting ground for advertisers who are 
most successful in purchasing printing and 
printers who are most experienced in produc- 


L 


ing effective advertising by printed pieces—a 
medium wherein both advertiser and printer 
can turn their cards face up and point the way 
to the elimination of factors that have caused 
dissatisfaction and loss of profit. 

The Champion will reprint readers’ comments 
and constructive articles pertaining to the pro- 
duction, buying, and use of printed matter. 


The first issue of The Champion has been mailed to our list of printers and advertisers. 
Those directly responsible for.the purchasing or producing of direct advertising may, 
by request to us, have their names added to our list. Please use business letter head. 


THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio 
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Small Retailers 
Show Interest in 
Institute Work 


An average attendance of 650 has | 
indicated keen interest in the Chi-| 


cago Retail Advertising Institute, | 
which was established by the Chi-| 
cago Evening American. The Insti-| 


tute began work January 21, and is | 
meeting weekly, on Friday evenings, | 
until May 6. The meetings are held | 
in the Bal Taberin of the Hotel Sher- | 
man. 

As in the case of other retail ad- 
vertising institutes reported in oper- | 
ation by ApVERTISING AGE, Charles | 
W. Mears, of Cleveland, is the direc- | 
tor, and is assisted by experts in| 
various phases of retail advertising | 
and merchandising. Mr. Mears is 
directing the institutes which are be-| 
ing operated this year by newspapers | 
in Minneapolis. Boston and Pitts: | 
burgh. The plan was started in 1929 | 
in Pittsburgh, and met with imme-| 
diate success. 

The speakers in the Evening Amer- | 


| 
| 


ican course include Amos Parrish, | 5, 


Ralph L. Yonker, R. R. Updegraff, 
Carl L. Gibson, Emerson B. Knight, 
Alta G. Saunders, Frederick M. Far- 
rar, R. C. Borden, A. C. Busse, Mrs. 
Christine Frederick, S. A. Weissen-| 
burger and Homer J. Buckley. 
Herman Black, publisher of the 
newspaper, opened the institute, and 
the speaker at the second meeting 
was introduced by W. M. McNamee, 
advertising director. Since then the 
meetings have been conducted by | 
leading merchandising executives of | 
the city. Following the talks, there 
has been active discussion of retail 
merchandising and advertising sub- 
jects, participated in by many of 
those present. 
“It was stated by the Evening 
American that the attendance has 
included not only merchandising and 
advertising executives of the large 
Loop stores, but that representa- 
tives of the smaller firms and outly- 
ing stores as well have been in at- 
tendance. 


Cafeteria Advertising 
Includes Free Pie 


Ten thousand cards entitling the 
bearers to free servings of cherry pie 
have been mailed to residents of Chi- 
cago by the Harmony Cafeterias, a 
cafeteria chain, as a feature of a 
stunt campaign directed by the Grey- 
Davidson Exploitation Company. 

: Another innovation is the display 

a motor car in each cafeteria in 

mnection with the slogan, “Eat at 

Harmony, and hit on all six.” 


lan Health 

: Lamp Campaign 
‘Newspapers, Magazines, business 
papers and direct mail will be used 
in a campaign on the home model 
Alpine sun lamp, manufactured by 
the Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co., 
Newark. The J. Walter Thompson 
Company, New York, will make up 


schedules in March and April. 


—_———~ 


ADVERTISING AGE 


LETTER EXPERTS TAKE TIME OUT FOR LUNCH AT BOSTON MEETING 
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Louisville F lowr 


Maker Makes Bid 


for Expansion 


Louisville, Feb. 27.—The 
tional advertising of the Ballard & 
allard Co., pioneer soft wheat mill- 
ers, appeared in the March issues of 
Good Housekeeping and The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, 


Heretofore, the company has oper- 
ated chiefly in the Southeastern sec- 
tion of the country—below the Ohio 
and Potomac and from the East Coast 
to the Mississippi River—which is 
considered the great biscuit-baking 
territory. This area has taken a 
large part of the company’s daily pro- 
duction of 3,000 barrels of flour and 
200 tons of feeds of various kinds. 

Ballard’s Obelisk flour has been 
advertised in this territory for many 
years. The company was one of the 
first users of outdoor advertising. 

Gilly M. Lewis, advertising direc- 
tor of the company, said that national 
distribution has been secured. The 
initial advertising in national me- 
diums will be of an institutional na- 
ture, mentioning not only Obelisk, 
but other brands, including Ballard’s 
New South flour, Ballard’s biscuit 
flour and Ballard’s cake flour, all of 
which are put up in packages of con- 
venient size. 

The campaign is being placed by 
the Chambers Agency, of Louisville. 


Joins Chicago Agency 
Roy B. Gray, formerly advertising 
agent of the Union Pacific and re- 


cently with Poole Brothers, Chicago 


printers, has joined Williams & Cun- 
ningham, Inc., Chicago, in the copy 
and plan department. 

Another addition to the agency is 
Fred W. Miller, who was with Critch- 
field & Co. 


General Outdoor Has 
New Philadelphia Plant 


The four units operated by the 
General Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany in the Philadelphia district have 
been combined in a new building at 
25th and Stokely streets. Garage 
space for the 55 cars used in this 
area is included in the new quarters. 


Consider 
THE 


SEED TRADE 


serving more than 41,000,- 
000 customers through 
Seed, Hardware stores and 
other dealer trade in the 
agricultural and_ horticul- 
tural fields. 


May we furnish you with 
a survey of what Seed 
World readers sell? Here 
is a trade which is anxious 
to sell additional lines. 


This information on re- 
quest. Ask for this survey, 
which has just been com- 
pleted. Mention line in 
which you are interested. 


1018 S. WABASH AVE. 


SEED WORLD 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


a 
first na-| 


r 


| 


Addison Vars, Buffalo agency, 

occupies the entire top floor of 

the Vars building, just com- 
pleted 


Advertising League 
Still Growing 


New York, Feb. 26—The League of 
Advertising Women has taken five 
new members into the fold, with four 
more applications to receive atten- 
tion. 

The new members are Isabel Hop- 
kins, stylist, McCallum & Co.; Mrs. 
Dale Houghton, director, Prudence 
Penny Home Institute, New York 
American; Gertrude Morrison, ad- 
vertising manager, Veldown Com- 
pany; Helen Moran, advertising man- 
ager, Esmond Mills; Nell Howard En- 


loe, home-making editor, Pictorial 
Review. 
Applications have been received 


from Mrs. Lois Deimel, Deimel Under- 
wear Company; Katherine C. Adcock, 
Marchbanks Press; Ethel Porter, 
make-up editor, Pictorial Review; 
and Caroline Larkins, advertising 
manager, Betty Wales Dress Shops. 


Start Production on 
Front-W heel-Drive 


St. Louis, Feb. 27—Quantity pro- 
duction on the Ruxton, America’s 
first front-wheel-drive motor car, has 
begun at the local plant of the Moon- 
Ruxton Company and during the 
summer the Ruxton will appear in 
the $2,000 class. 

The Ruxton heretofore has ap- 
peared as an eight, selling at $4,500. 
It will appear as a light eight and 
six, according to A. M. Andrews, pres- 
ident of the New Era Motors, Inc., 
which developed the Ruxton and ac- 
quired a substantial interest in the 
Moon Motor Car Company. 


Miss Loomis Will 


Go to Washington 


Everybody attending the bridge 
benefit of the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Chicago Wednesday night had 
a good time, especially Miss Mar- 
guerite R. Loomis, who carried away 
a souvenir in the form of a free trip 
to the Washington convention of the 
Advertising Federation of America. 

Miss Lucille B. Fisk and Miss Helen 
L. Crawford, in charge of arrange- 
ments, saw that everybody had a gift 
at the party, which was the largest 
ever staged by the organization. 


$50,000 for Fur Campaign 

C. C. Shayne & Co., New York fur- 
riers, have appropriated $50,000 for 
their 1930 advertising, which will 
employ newspapers, magazines, the- 
ater programs and direct mail. C. R. 
Greenlee, general manager, will com- 
plete lists of mediums next month, 
and the Frank Presbrey Company 


American Girl Is 
Giving Aussies 
New Copy Slant 


Sydney, Australia, Jan. 23. (Specia! 
Correspondence).—An American girl, 
Gwen Wagner, who formerly was on 
the staff of the Chicago Herald and 
Evaminer, is introducing some brand- 
new ideas into department-store ad- 
vertising in Australia. 

As a member of the advertising 
staff of Anthony Hordern and Sons, 
Ltd., one of the leading department 
stores of Sydney, she has had an op- 
portunity to develop some new ap- 
peals, and has worked out copy ideas 
which may have interest even for 
American advertisers. 

At present Australia is in the midst 
of summer, and hot-weather comforts 
are in demand. Here is the way 
Miss Wagner presented the idea of 
sheets: 

“Fresh sheets are cool. sheets. 
Change them every day or so—at 
these low prices you can afford to 
have a quantity on hand. 

“Summer—and hot, sultry nights. 
You can’t command a cool breeze, 
but what you can do is to have fresh 
‘unslept-in’ sheets—smooth, unrum- 
pled surfaces that definitely convey 
a feeling of restful coolness.” 

In her copy on Oriental rugs, Miss 
Wagner has found a new basis for 
description, as in the following: 

“Because of the mixed population, 
rugs marketed in the city of Mosul 
show great diversity of character. It 
would often be difficult to distinguish 
them if the weave were disregarded. 
For though they are prone to yellow 
and russet hues, and the long wool 
is beautiful and lustrous, there is no 
pattern that can be considered truly 
typical. Many of them borrow Cau- 
casian designs, others have patterns 
adopted almost bodily from Kurdish 
pieces. However, a Persian influence 
is always shown by the way in which 
several features are softened.” 

Hordern’s include in their adver- 
tising always the made-in-America 
phrase, “Truth in advertising.” 

The Sydney Bulletin is now cele- 
brating its fiftieth anniversary, and 
in the current copy of the depart- 
ment store, Miss Wagner has put the 
following tribute to the newspaper: 

“Fifty years ago this month— 
January 31, 1880, to be exact—it 
made its first bow to the public. 

“And in that brave issue, which 
even then gave promise of the splen- 
did journal the Bulletin was to be- 
come, appeared an advertisement of 
Anthony Hordern’s.” 

Miss Wagner, who is making a trip 
around the world, expects to visit 
India and China on her way to Eu- 
rope before returning to the United 
States. 


“Litchfield Bulletin” 


Given Silver Trophy 

The Litchfield Bulletin was award- 
ed the silver trophy offered by the 
North Dakota Press Association for 
the best community service per- 
formed in 1929. 

Second place was given to the 
Wahpeton Farmer-Globe; third to 
Steele County Farmers Press; fourth 
to McClusky Gazette, and fifth to the 
Minot Independent. 


Blas Carter Ink 


The Carter Ink Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has appointed the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, New 


will place the advertising. 


York, to direct its advertising. 


March 1, 1939 
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Church Course 
on Advertising to 
End.on March 7 


New York, Feb. 27.—With a lee. 
ture March 7 on “Outdoor Advertis. 
ing” by Kerwin H. Fulton, president 
of the General Outdoor Advertising 
Company, the first ministerial adver. 
tising class in the United States wil] 
complete its study of selling religion 
by modern methods. The class, under 
the chairmanship of Rev. Christian 
F. Reisner, pastor of the Broadway 
Temple Methodist Episcopal Church, 
has heard one expert from almost 
every field of advertising since jt 
began its meetings January 13. 

On the list were Dr. Stanley High, 
editor of the Christian Herald, “Pos. 
sibilities of Church Advertising”; 
Julian S. Mason, editor New York 
Evening Post, “The Church and the 
Newspapers”; Charles Stelzle, adver- 
tising counselor, and W. H. Johns, 
president of Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, “What to Advertise’; Dr. 
William L. Stidger, Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology and Rey, 
Russell Brower, Baptist Temple, 
Brooklyn, “Securing a Sunday Night 
Audience”; R. B. Ramsey and (C, 
Austin Bates, direct mail specialists, 
“The Use of the Mail”; and J. W, 
Brown, Editor and Publisher and 
president of the Advertising Club of 
New York, “The Local Church 
Paper.” 

Ministers taking the course num- 
bered 120, and they paid an initiation 
fee of $1. The class will have the 
unusual experience of attending the 
show-up at Police Headquarters, 
March 3 and 7. 

Dr. Reisner said, in discussing the 
ministerial class: 

“It will probably continue its pro- 
gram indefinitely. Various types of 
theology have been urged in a prac- 
tical discussion as to how to put the 
church into the life of this city. All 
shades of belief from Unitarians to 
extreme Fundamentalists have at- 
tended. Differences have been fre- 
quent, but brief.” 

The church advertising committee 
is composed of Dr. Reisner and 28 
laymen. 


Bausch & Lomb Adopt 


Dual Agency System 


The Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany, Rochester, has divided its ad- 
vertising account. The Hughes-Wolf 
Company, Rochester, will place the 
advertising of ophthalmic instru- 
ments, eyeglass lenses, binoculars, 
specialties and photographic lenses. 

The Hutchins Advertising Com- 
pany, Rochester, will place all indus- 
trial, educational and scientific ad- 
vertising, including that of Cinephor 
lenses. Business and general maga- 
zines will be used. 


Liberty Mutual Changes 


The Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. Boston, which has done con- 
siderable advertising recently, has 
made a number of changes in its 
sales organization. Marshall B. Dal- 
ton, New England district manager, 
has been elected vice-president. 

Robert P. Ashley, New England 
sales manager, has been promoted to 
district manager. Waldo E. Brook- 
ings, assistant manager, has been 
made New York district manager. 


Utilities’ New Members 

New York, Feb. 27—R. E. Haas, of 
the Columbia Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, secretary of the Public Utili- 
ties Advertising Association, has an- 
nounced the addition of three new 
members: 

J. Frank Dreher, assistant man- 
ager, public relations, Philadelphia 
Electric Company; James J. McNally, 
president, Associate Advertisers, Inc., 
Washington; and W. Earle Dye, ad 
vertising manager, Missouri Gas & 
Electric Co., Richmond, Mo. 


Bolles in Rockford 


Robert B. Bolles, who has been na 
tional advertising manager of the 
Janesville Gazette, has become advel- 
tising manager of the Rockford Re- 
public, owned by Mrs. Ruth Hanna 
McCormick. 


Forms Louisville Agency 


The Elliott Company has_ bee? 
formed in Louisville by Manning El- 
liott, former secretary-treasurer 9 


the Smith-Elliott Company. 
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Curtis Standard 
Win Gold Medal; 
Other Bok Awards 


(Continued from Page 1) 
x. 8. B. Gras, on “Business History”; 
professor Carl Taeusch, “Advertising 
and Ethics,” and Neil H. Borden, on 


Bernard Lichtenberg 


“Edward W. Bok—An Appreciation.” 

Discussing the campaign planned 
by Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., for the Armstrong Cork 


Company, an executive of the agency 
said: 
Placing the Credit 


“If we had to describe the man re- 
sponsible for this campaign, it would 
be a composite description of W. 
Franklin Moore, William H. Johns, 
Richard R. Blackwell, F. Robley Fe- 
land, Douglas C. Manson, Charles E. 
Brower, Simeon Costa, and of sev- 
eral others, including Sam E. Cony- 
beare, Kenyon Stevenson and Hazel 
Dell Brown, of the Armstrong Cork 
Company.” 

The result of the campaign was 
“the greatest sales success in the his- 
tory of the company, which is too 
busy to talk about business depres- 
sion or buying strikes.” 


Stuart Campbell, art director of 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., said of the 
Revere typography: 


“Good old Caslon won the Harvard 
Award. This indicates three things: 
“Whether old or modern, a type face 
basically well designed and appro- 
priately used, is always in style. 

“It is not necessary to be tricky 
to gain attention. 

“An interesting story is best told 
in a simple, straightforward manner.” 

The award to the Northern States 
Power Company, one of the oper- 
ative properties of the Standard Gas 
& Electric Company, marks the first 
time a Harvard Award has been won 
by a public utility company. 

All three Minneapolis newspapers 
were used in this campaign, in con- 
junction with outdoor advertising. 


Coming 
Conventions 


March 18. Annual meeting of Ex- 
port Managers’ Club, New York. 

March 27. Outdoor Advertising 
Assn. of Connecticut at Hotel Heub- 
lein, Hartford. 


April 10-11. United Typothetae of 
America at Cincinnati. 
April 23-25. American Newspaper 


Publishers’ Assn. at Hotel Pennsyl- 

vania, New York. 
May 4-6. Association of National 

Advertisers at French Lick, Ind. 

May 5-7. Associated Business Pa- 
pers, Inc., at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

May 9-10. Advertising Affiliation at 
Buffalo. 

May 14-15. American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

May 16. Outdoor Advertising Assn. 
of Kentucky at Louisville. 

May 18-21. Advertising Federation 
of. America at Washington, D. C. 

May 18-21. Agricultural Publish- 
ers’ Association at Washington. 

May 18-21. Public Utilities Adver- 
tising Assn. at Washington. 

May 18-21. Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Assn. at Washington. 

May 21-22. Outdoor Advertising 
Assn. of Michigan at Durant Hotel, 
Flint. 

May 21-22. National Foreign 
Trade Convention at Los Angeles. 

June 8-10. Fourth District, Adver- 
tising Federation of America at 


Miami, Fla. 

June 16-21. Lithographers Na- 
tional Assn. on St. Lawrence River 
steamer. 

June 16-24. National Editorial 
Assn. at Milwaukee. 

June 21-25. Advertising Associa- 


tion, Inc. (Great Britain) at Hast- 
ings, England. 

June 22-24. Twelfth District, Ad- 
Vertising Federation of America, 
Hotel Davenport, Spokane. 

June 30-July 1. Southern Newspa- 
Per Publishers Assn. at Asheville, 
N. Car. 


Advertising Men 
Co-operating with 
Business Bureau 


New York, Feb. 27—A Joint Com- 
mittee on Advertising Ethics and 
Standards, made up of representa- 
tives of leading advertising organiza- 
tions, has been formed to co-operate 
with the National Better Business 
Bureau, Edward L. Greene, general 
manager of the latter, announced. 

The following organizations are 
represented: 

Association of National Advertis- 
ers, American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, Periodical Publish- 
ers’ Association, National Publishers’ 
Association, Associated Business Pa- 
pers, Agricultural Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation; Outdoor Advertising Associa- 


tion, Street Railway Advertising 
Interests, National Association of 
Broadcasters. 


“This action,” said Mr. Greene, “is 
in pursuance of the policy of the ad- 
vertising industry of acting volun- 
tarily to eliminate fraudulent, decep- 
tive and insincere national adver- 
tising. 

“The Joint Committee does not 
mean the creation of another organ- 
ization, but just what its name im- 
plies, a flexible, not too formal com- 
mittee appointed to consider and de- 
liberate upon any matters pertaining 
to national advertising ethics and 
practices and to develop and foster 
the utmost co-operation between the 
National Better Business Bureau and 
any and all business interests in ad- 
vertising or among these interests 
themselves.” 


“Want” Advertisement 


Determines Law Suit 

A classified advertisement in the 

Chicago Daily Tribune was the de- 

ciding factor in a law suit in that 

city when the court held that ‘it and 

not a real estate dealer was respon- 
sible for a sale. 


In Charge of Publicity 

Harold T. Bodkin, assistant to A. 
B. Dickus, advertising manager of 
the Stewart-Warner Corporation, Chi-) 
cago, has been placed in charge of 


Miss Griffin to 
Serve Agencies, 
Manufacturers 


Miss Florence Griffin, for four 
years advertising manager for The 
Standard Envelope Mfg. Company 


Florence Griffin 


(Silvertone Envelopes) of Cleveland, 
has opened offices at 642 Hanna 


| Building, Cleveland, as an advertis- 


ing and sales promotion consultant. 
She will continue to handle the ad- 
vertising of The Standard Envelope 
Mfg. Company, together with a num- 
ber of other accounts. Miss Griffin 
plans to specialize in all phases of 
promotion for manufacturers whose 
chief appeal is directed to women. 
She has had eleven years of varied 
experience in agency, advertising de- 
partment and merchandising work. 
Under the new arrangement, Miss 
Griffin will work not only directly 
with manufacturers but with agencies 
as well, serving those organizations 
which do not employ a feminine staff. 


Cancel Insurance 


Broadcast 

As the result of interposition by 
Albert Conway, New York state 
superintendent of insurance, Station 
WOV, New York, has canceled its ad- 
vertising contract with the Union 
Mutual Life Company, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, which is not licensed in New 
York. 


Start “Grounding Notes” 

Hubbard & Company, distributors 
for the Copperweld Steel Company, 
Glassport, Pa., have begun publica- 
tion of “Grounding Notes,” in the in- 
terest of better grounding. The paper 
will be issued bi-monthly. 


‘Praca? Retailers 


Settle Dispute, 
Go Back to Work 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 27—The rate dis- 
agreement between the Pittsburgh 
Press and the local Retail Merchants’ 
Association has been amicably set- 
tled. The organization gave out the 
following statement: 

“Certain Pittsburgh stores have not 
advertised in the Pittsburgh Press 
for the past few weeks because of a 
disagreement over principles of mak- 
ing newspaper rates. 

“After a full discussion of the mat- 
ter February 26, an amicable under- 
standing was reached whereby a mu- 
tually satisfactory basis of rates has 
been established. These stores and 
the Pittsburgh Press are now in en- 
tire accord. Advertising will be re- 
sumed in the Press Sunday, March 2.” 


Cluett, Peabody 


Start House Organ 


The first copy of ‘The Arrow,” a 
four-page publication of Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co., New York, has been 
issued. Among the contributors is 
O. A. Buckingham, advertising man- 
ager, who described the company’s 
advertising plans for 1930. 
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in 1930 


In the press of competition for business in 1930, 
you need this information that will point your 


| way to new markets, better outlets for your goods. 
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affecting buying— 


Let The Market Data Book be your guide! 


In this single volume are figures on a hundred 
- major fields—data on production, distribution, 
buying set-ups, buying seasons, developments 


Compiled from more than a thousand sources— 
Condensed into immediately available form— 


Indexed for easy reference— 


USERS TELL US: 


“To locate new markets for the 
sale of our machinery, to 
select the most logical publication 
to reach the prospect in this in- 
dustry, we read and consult The 
Market Data Book.” 


“As a quick reference for facts 
on various: markets we find The 
Market Data Book to be invalu- 
able and use it regularly.” 


“A very sound idea of tying up 
an analysis of publications along 
with market analysis ... You are 
accomplishing a valuable thing 
when you combine these two an- 
alyses under one cover.” 


“Our sales work must be care- 
fully planned due to the many 
lines in which our products may 
be used and we always refer to 
The Market Data Book for defin- 
ite information.” 


“We find this book of value in 
studying markets‘and as a refer- 
ence book for magazines which 
cover particular fields.” 


“We use The Market Data Book 
continually.” 


“We have been using The Mar- 
ket Data Book for the last three 
years almost continually and 
would not be able to get along 
without it.” 


“Of all the annual: volumes per- 
taining to advertising, this publi- 


Authentic in every detail— 


And a complete directory of business publications, 
grouped by fields covered, with essential informa- 
tion on rates, circulations, mechanical specifica- 


tions, etc. 


Every advertising and agency man needs this 
book at his elbow—every day! It saves time and 
energy—it incorporates market studies in every 


field of industry and business. 


It gives the user 


in one volume more vital data than a full tier of 


filing drawers. 


The new 1930 edition, just issued, is available. 
Fill in the coupon below for your FREE copy 


TODAY. 


>>>>>>>>HOW TO GET IT! 


Use this form in ordering your FREE copy of The Market Data Book 


cation is by far the most valuable 
extant from our standpoint.” 


“We have been using your Mar- 
and find it of great hel 


paigns.” 

“We find data such as you have 
compiled invaluable to us.” 

“In constant use—a thoroughly 
reliable reference book.” 


“Has always been very helpful 
to us.” 


T 
| Class & Industrial Marketing, 
| 537 South Dearborn Street, 


‘cago 
Please enter my subscription to 


l 
| 
ket Data Book for several years | Ciess & Industrial Mawes for 


in map- | 
ping out our advertising cam- | 


one year, for which I enclose $2.00, 
and send me without charge one 
copy of the new #1930 edition of 


| The Market Data Book. 


publicity. 
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ADVERTISING AGE March 1, 199% 


“Advertising Age is Easy to Read 
—Worth Reading” 


The publisher of a new paper is always 
interested in the comments of those who 
are reading it. That is why the following 
letter from a leading advertising agency 
executive, enclosing his subscription, re- 
ceived a warm welcome: 


“I wish to congratulate you in the highest 
terms possible, because it seems to me 
that you are producing just the kind of news- 
paper that is needed at the present time. 


“It is a difficult task for anyone to read all 
of the advertising publications, even 
though they contain information that is 
undoubtedly helpful. 


“ADVERTISING AGE Is easy to read, and that 
is the most severe test of any publication. 
At the same time you have been success- 


ful in producing a publication that is very 
interesting as well.” 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF 37 


537 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago New York Office: Graybar Building 
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